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CHAPTER  I. 

"  The    houses    that  the   grave-maker  makes,    last  till 

Doomsday." 

Shakespeare. 

It  was  what  they  call  in  that  part  of  the 
country  a  "  clour  "  day.  The  brows  of 
the  sky  were  clouded,  and  heavy  drops 
of  rain  had  fallen  at  intervals  during 
the  forenoon.  There  was  a  wind  which 
moaned  piteously.  It  was  the  very  day 
for  a  funeral,  for  people  have  such  ink- 
lings of  Godhead  in  them,  that  they 
often  think  all  Nature  should  be  changed 
by  their  mood;  that  the  sun  should 
vol.  1.  B 
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be  veiled  when  they  close  their  eyes,  and 
that  when  their  hearts  are  unmusical  the 
birds  should  not  sing.  But  Nature  does 
not  always  wear  our  livery. 

There  was  a  funeral  that  day.  The 
churchyard  at  Inverkeith  is  a  pretty  spot, 
and  lies  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town.  Some 
tall  trees  grow  in  it,  and  seem  to  guard  the 
graves  that  lie  about  their  roots,  by  their 
stretched-out  arms.  That  day  there  were 
many  groups  of  spectators  sprinkled  here 
and  there  over  the  uneven  surface  and 
rough  tangled  grass  of  the  churchyard. 
Some  event  of  more  than  usual  importance 
was  upon  the  tapis  of  time.  Those  persons 
who  had  come  to  the  churchyard,  and  who 
stood  in  little  knots  here  and  there,  con- 
versed in  whispers.  The  occasion  was  such 
that  it  demanded  some  conversation,  yet 
the  place  was  sacred  with  cast-off  dust, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  acknowledge  that 
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fact  by  solemnity  of  manner  and  bated 
breath. 

"  I'se  warrant,"  said  Andrew  Flint,  who 
was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  some  five  or  six 
people  who  stood  not  far  from  the  church 
door.  "  I'se  warrant  that  Robert  Graham 
'11  hae  left  mair  than  that ;  he  was  a  canny 
man,  and  guided  his  gear  weel ;  I  mind  the 
time  when  he  was  in  a  sma'  way,  wi'  a  wee 
shop  in  the  back  street,  and  noo  he'll  have 
as  decent  a  funeral  as  old  Sir  Lawrence 
himsel'." 

"  He  has  a'  that  this  world  can  gi'  him, 
but  that  canna  keep  the  breath  in  his  body," 
said  a  tall,  severe-looking  woman  who  wore 
a  "  front "  of  brown  hair  from  beneath 
which  some  silver- white  locks  made  their 
appearance. 

"  Moth  and  rust,"  put  in  a  little  man, 
who,  if  he  had  not  added  a  cubit  to  his 
stature,  had  certainly  made  the  most  of  his 
b  2 
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height,  for  he  always  seemed  to  be  standing 
on  tiptoe  and  craning  his  neck.  "  Moth 
and  rust,"  he  repeated1;  "  it's  quite  true,  as 
Abraham  said,  they  that  in  this  life  receive 
their  good  things,  shall  lie  in  the  next 
world  with  terrible  thirst,  and  not  a  drop 
of  water  to  quench  it ;  while  they  that 
are  beggars  here  and  full  of  sores,  shall 
lie  snug  in  Abraham's  bosom." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  the  tall  woman,  who 
felt  considerable  satisfaction  in  adding 
the  weight  of  her  opinion  in  confirmation 
of  that  of  Abraham,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  was  fully  impressed  with  the  con- 
solatory nature  of  the  creed  that  had  just 
been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Weir.  "  Quite 
true,  Mr.  Weir,  that's  the  meaning  of  the 
camel  and  the  eye  of  the  needle ;  but  as 
for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  don't 
believe  that.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  left  nothing  at  all. 
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There  was  Mr.  Heron,  folks  said  he  was  as 
rich  as  Croesus,  and  there  wasn't  enough 
to  give  wine  and  cake  all  round  to  them 
as  went  to  the  funeral." 

"  There  will  be  a  hantle  o'  folk  to  follow 
Mr.  Graham  to  his  last  resting-place," 
said  the  man  who  was  the  centre  of  the 
group,  "  and  many  o'  them  ought  to  be 
ashamed  o'  themselves.  Cats  and  dogs 
couldn't  'gree  worse  than  he  did  with  his 
relations.  It  was  flint  and  steel,  I'se 
warrant,  when  they  met,  but  now  they'll 
be  here  as  soft  as  a  thaw." 

"  It's  a  wonder  how  folk  '11  forgive,"  said 
the  tall  woman,  "  when  there's  a  will  to 
be  read." 

"  It  wasn't  Robert's  fault,  I  ken  that," 

said  a  plethoric  man,  whose  words  were 

•  wheezy.     "  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy, 

and  I've  known  him  pretty  well  ever  since. 

He  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
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but  the  best  are  taken.  Look  at  Duncan 
Graharu,"  lie  said,  with  more  vehemence, 
"  he  would  fight  with  a  shadow,  and  skin  a 
flint." 

This  complicated  metaphor  seemed  to  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  his  audience. 
Mrs.  Aitken,  the  tall  woman  with  the 
severe  religious  sentiments  and  wig,  was 
on  the  alert  to  say  something  derogatory 
of  Duncan  Graham,  but  the  little  man  was 
more  agile  of  tongue,  and  remarked  in  a 
rapid  whisper,  "  He  !  he's  a  fire-brand,  and 
as  hard  as  nails.  It's  said  he  cheated  his 
father  out  of  the  mill,  and  I  wouldn't  gi' 
that  "  (here  he  snapped  his  fingers  signifi- 
cantly) "  for  his  chance  o'  heaven.  I  hae 
mair  opinion  of  the  Almighty's  discreemina- 
tion,  nor  to  think  that  siccan  an  ane  could 
sit  in  the  company  o'  decent  saints." 

"  My  word,"  said  the  wheezy  man,  "  but 
ye  dinna  seem  to  be  in  a  very  Christian 
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spirit  yersei',  David.  What  gars  ye 
think  sae  ill  o'  Duncan  ?  I  reckon  ye  hae 
some  auld  grudge  against  him,  and  ye 
work  it  waur  and  waur  into  your  spirit 
by  fidgetin'.  But  here  comes  the  hearse." 
As  he  spoke  the  hearse  had  reached  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard,  and  some  men  in 
dingy  black  were  fumbling  at  the  back  of 
it.  Several  of  the  mourners  had  stepped 
from  the  carriages  which  followed  the 
plume-surmounted  vehicle  assigned  to 
the  clay,  and  stood  with  solemn  faces  about 
the  undertakers,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
find  an  entrance  to  the  sable  cavity  of  the 
hearse.  As  the  master-undertaker  had 
partaken  too  liberally  of  some  intoxicating 
beverage  before  leaving  the  residence  of 
the  deceased,  the  operation  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  effect  was  somewhat  difficult, 
but  at  last  he  succeeded  in  finding  the 
keyhole,    and    after    that    bis    very    un- 
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steadiness  conduced  to  the  discovery  of 
the  mystery  of  the  crazy  lock.  The  cor- 
tege, a  long  procession  of  men,  whose 
faces  wore  a  funereal  expression — that  is 
an  expression  where  the  outward  signs  of 
grief  are  badly  simulated  by  actors  who 
know  not  woe — moved  slowly  through  the 
churchyard,  towards  the  southern  corner, 
where,  under  a  wide-branching  tree,  a 
grave  had  been  dug.  The  little  groups  of 
gossipers  had  come  closer  to  the  path  by 
which  the  procession  was  about  to  pass, 
and  some  of  the  better-informed  amongst 
them  were  glad  to  indicate  by  gestures 
and  loud  whispers  any  of  the  "  notabili- 
ties "  who  followed  the  remains  of  Robert 
Graham  to  the  grave.  There  are  few 
occasions  that  are  not  food  for  gossip. 

But  the  coffin  was  at  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  the  mourners  took  off  their  hats. 
Some  faces  had  decent  grief  upon  them, 
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worn  like  a  lackey's  suit ;  others  wore 
constrained  graveness,  wliich  looked  rather 
like  a  strait- waistcoat  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  There  was  a  tattoo  of  stones  upon 
the  coffin-lid,  and  then  those  who  had  been 
standing  hat  in  hand,  replaced  their  hats 
on  their  heads,  and  turned  from  the  place. 
The  spectators  began  to  disperse;  they 
had  not  seen  much,  but  still  in  a  little 
country-town  the  burial  of  a  rich  man  is 
an  event  of  some  importance,  and  will 
afford  the  raw  material  for  conversation 
over  tea-tables  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
But  although  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over  for  many,  it  was  only  commencing 
for  some.  The  brothers  of  the  deceased 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard, 
and  conversed  in  undertones ;  they  showed 
that  deference  to  the  place.  It  was  the 
eldest  who  spoke. 

"  Well,  good  day.      I  have    nothing  to 
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expect.  You  may  go  to  the  reading  of  the 
will,  if  you  like.  I  have  shown  all  the 
respect  I  could  by  following  the  body  to 
the  grave,  that  is  what  I  came  for,  and  now 
I  am  going  home." 

Gilbert  Graham,  who  spoke,  was  a  hand- 
some man,  with  large  features  and  a  clear 
voice.  He  was  a  man  whose  face  impressed 
one  favourably  of  his  business  capacity  ;  it 
was  not  incisive,  but  bluff  and  honest.  His 
intelligence  was  more  like  a  mallet  than  a 
knife. 

The  man  he  spoke  to  had  a  fine  face. 
He  looked  thoroughly  refined.  If  one 
might  judge  of  his  character  or  his 
intelligence  from  his  face,  one  would  have 
said  that  he  had  a  wit  like  a  needle,  which 
would  get  through  the  threads  of  any 
subject.  There  was,  too,  a  gentleness  and 
a  sweetness  about  his  face  which  impressed 
one  favourably  at  first,   but  which   left  a 
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sort  of  sub-acid  taste  on  the  palate  of 
memory.  His  voice  when  he  spoke  was 
soft  like  a  glove. 

"  I  don't  know,"  Duncan  said,  "  that 
one  can  show  much  respect,  Gilbert,  by 
anything  which  does  not  spring  from  the 
heart.  As  to  the  reading  of  the  will,  I 
shall  go  as  a  duty. .  I  do  not  expect  to 
be  a  winner  by  my  brother's  death,  any 
more  than  you  do.  I  do  not  go  to 
Faldoon  because  I  expect  to  come  away 
a  richer  man,  but  as  a  duty." 

"  Bah !  you  always  did  your  duty, 
Duncan,  when  it  would  pay.  You  expect 
to  be  poor  Eobert's  heir.  You've  been 
working  for  it  for  years,  working  by  cring- 
ing and  wriggling,  and  now  you  pretend  to 
go  as  a  duty.  I  wonder  men  are  hypocrites 
when  they  know  they  are  seen  through. 
The  lapwing  would  give  up  flying  with  a 
halt  if  it  knew  that  it  deceived  nobody. 
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It's  a  bad  job,  Duncan,  when  the  halt  has 
got  into  the  character.  I  congratulate  you 
beforehand.  Robert's  money  will  be  in 
worse  hands  now." 

"  Well,"  said  Duncan,  "  I  don't  want  to 
quarrel.  I  am  the  only  member  of  my 
family  that  cares  for  peace." 

"  The  only  coward,"  muttered  Gilbert. 

So  the  brothers  parted.  Duncan 
returned  to  Faldoon  with  many  of  those 
persons  who  were  interested  in  Mr. 
Robert  Graham's  will,  while  Gilbert  went 
to  his  inn,  and  there,  with  closed  door,  he 
lay  upon  his  bed  and  wept.  It  was  not  by 
Duncan's  words  that  his  spirit  had  been 
touched  to  tears,  but  old  days  when 
Robert  and  he  had  been  boys  together, 
and  real  love  had  been  between  the  twain, 
came  up  before  him,  and  in  the  presence 
of  these  bright  visions  the  poor  present 
seemed  pale  and  sickly.     To-day,  to  that 
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grown  man  seemed  empty,  while  that  long- 
gone  yesterday  seemed  to  come  laden 
through  the  sea  of  memory  from  the 
very  Indies  of  the  universe.  Joys  re- 
membered have  stings,  yesterdays  would 
kill  us  if  we  had  not  to-morrows. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  mournful  eloquence 

In    thy  dumb  grief,    which    shames    all  clam'rous 
sorrow." 

Faldoon  was  the  prettiest  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverkeith.  Of  course 
tastes  differ.  Some  people  will  not  be 
satisfied  if  their  windows  do  not  open  upon 
wide  stretches  of  country  and  large  depths 
of  blue  sky,  while  others  will  be  content 
with  an  outlook  into  the  leafy  shade  of 
some  fine  trees,  and  some  quiet  flowers 
which  grow  in  their  shade.  But  Faldoon 
would  have  satisfied  both  of  these  tastes. 
The  windows  in  front  looked  to  a  distant 
west,  over  a  wide  stretch  of  broken  land, 
with    here    and    there    pleasant,   flowery 
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fields,  here  and  there  woods  and  farms, 
and  besides  all,  a  smooth-faced  river.  But 
the  windows  which  looked  in  the  other 
direction  saw  nothing  but  grand,  gnarled 
trees  with  their  lofty  branches,  and  beyond 
and  above  them  a  high,  towering  hill,  here 
green  with  pasture,  there  yellow  with  gorse, 
and  in  other  places  shaggy  with  woods. 
It  was  a  large  house,  but  that  day  one  of 
its  largest  rooms  was  almost  filled  with 
people.  Actual  business  had  not  com- 
menced. Some  of  the  people  who  felt 
confident  that  they  would  be  mentioned  in 
the  will,  sat  silent  and  looked  sorrowful. 
Occasionally,  one  of  those  present  would 
raise  a  handkerchief,  and  brush  it  across 
his  eyes.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  that 
a  man  who  had  been  somewhat  alone 
in  the  world,  who  had  failed  to  find 
sympathy  with  the  better  and  higher  part 
of  his  nature  while  he  was  on  earth,  and 
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who  had  consequently  yielded  to  the 
temptations  of  that  world  in  which  he 
lived,  that  flesh  in  which  he  moved,  and 
that  devil  which  moved  in  him,  and  had 
sought  the  sympathy  of  flesh,  had  attained 
that  common  feeling  which  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  human  mind,  but 
had  found  it  in  relation  to  the  lowest  and 
basest  part  of  his  nature, — it  was  strange, 
it  was  even  consoling,  to  find  that  such  a 
man  had  so  many  friends.  Ah !  there 
was  much  grief  there  !  Old  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
who  had  married  a  handsome  man  in  her 
youth,  when  she  herself  had  the  large 
animal  beauty  of  a  woman,  but  who  now 
was  wrinkled  in  face,  shrill  in  voice,  and 
paltry  in  manner, — Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  was 
once  upon  a  time  Miss  Graham,  and  a  sister 
of  the  man  who  was  that  day  laid  in  the 
earth,  remarked  with  a  shrill  whimper, — 
"  Eobert  was  my  favourite  brother.     I 
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can't  help  my  feelings.  Dear,  dear !  I 
only  wish  it  had  seemed  best  to  the 
Almighty  to  take  me  and  leave  him  !  Poor 
Robert !  boo,  hoo  !  " 

"  Don't  break  down,  Elizabeth  !  "  said 
her  husband,  whose  hopefulness  would 
not  allow  him  to  feign  grief  so  well  as  his 
wife,  but  who  thought  that  the  occasion 
demanded  some  fine  feeling,  and  so  de- 
termined to  appear  in  the  character  of 
a  good  husband  for  the  nonce.  "  Don't 
break  down !  All  these  things  are  for 
the  best." 

"  Of  course  they  are !  "  said  a  sharp - 
featured  woman,  a  Mrs.  Gibson,  who 
heard  this  pious  exclamation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  Providence.  "  Of 
course  they  are.  God  knows  a  deal  better 
nor  we  do ;  that's  always  what  I  say  when 
I  hear  people  repining  against  the  dispen- 
sations.    Perhaps  if  he  hadn't  been  taken 

vol.  i.  o 
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away  sudden,  lie  might  ha'  had  a  long 
illness,  and  might  ha'  required  warm 
fomentations  for  weeks  and  weeks  together, 
as  Mr.  Gibson  did.  Not  that  I  grudged 
the  trouble,  although  I  had  to  go  down- 
stairs every  time,  for  there  was  no  fire- 
place in  his  room,  and  had  often  to  go  down 
at  other  times  to  see  that  the  kitchen- fire 
was  good.  No,  I  never  complained ;  I'll 
say  that  for  myself.  I  did  my  duty  by 
him,  and  if  he  was  here  at  this  moment, 
he  would  tell  you  the  same  thing.  But 
now  Mr.  Graham  might  ha'  had  an 
illness  like  that,  and  might  ha'  cried  out 
wi'  pain  in  the  night-time,  and  kept  all 
the  people  awake;  but,  as  I  always  say, 
everything  happens  for  the  best.  Here 
he's  been  taken  away,  and  been  spared 
great  pain  and  suffering." 

"Well,   there's   one   thing     makes    me 
feel  more   resigned,"    said  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
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"  and  that  is,  that  lie  wanted  for  nothing. 
It's  not  like  a  poor  man  that  dies,  and  has 
to  be  bnried  in  a  deal  coffin.  No  !  his 
was  of  the  very  best.  And  as  for  the 
jelly  he  took  when  he  was  ill,  Mary  told 
me  that  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  make 
enough.  But  she  did  make  enough, 
thank  God !  " 

"  Now  that  is  funny,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson. 
"  That  was  so  like  Mr.  Gibson.  He  must 
have  jelly ;  and  the  number  of  calves'  feet 
I  had  from  the  flesher's  was  enormous. 
And  I  made  it  all  with  my  own  hands." 

"  But,"  put  in  Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  had 
not  completed  what  she  desired  to  say. 
"  But  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  think  that 
he  wanted  for  nothing,  not  even  for  jelly. 
And  Mary  says  that  the  minister  was  here 
just  at  the  last,  and  that  poor  Robert 
was  as  humble  as  any  Christian  need 
be!" 

c  2 
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"  Then  you  weren't  here  at  the  end, 
Mrs.  Ramsay?" 

"  No.  I  never  thought  Robert  was 
dying,  but  I  won't  forgive  myself  for 
that  until  my  dying  day.  To  think  that 
he  should  be  all  alone  when  he  died !  " 

Mrs.  Ramsay  showed  a  strong  inclination 
to  indulge  in  prolonged  sobs  for  a  second 
time,  but  her  curiosity  was  excited  for  an 
instant  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
then  she  forgot  to  finish  with  her  grief. 

"  Was  the  poor  man  left  to  die  by 
himself?"  asked  Mrs.  Gibson,  with  an 
implied  censure  in  her  voice.  It  was, 
doubtless,  meant  to  impress  her  hearers 
with  the  belief  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  not 
been  left  to  die  in  that  lonely  fashion. 
And,  perhaps,  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
died. 

"  No  ;  he  had  Mary  with  him,  and  Mr, 
Newsome." 
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"Mr.  Newsome,  the  lawyer?"  asked 
Mrs.  Gibson,  with,  increased  interest.  She 
was  distantly  connected  with  the  family, 
and  might  expect  a  legacy. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Newsome,  the  lawyer," 
remarked  Mr.  Ramsay.  "  He  had  only 
just  arrived.  Poor  Robert — I  was  always 
very  friendly  with  Robert — had  just 
sent  for  him.  He  meant  to  acid  a  codicil, 
poor  man.  He  was  a  man  I  liked,  a  hot- 
tempered  man,  I  always  said  that.  You 
have  heard  me  say  that,  Elizabeth.  But, 
notwithstanding  his  temper,  he  was  a  kind 
man.  Just  before  his  death,  he  said  to 
me,  6  Ramsay '  (he  always  called  me 
Ramsay), c  I  haven't  hit  it  off  with  some  of 
my  relations,  but  I  don't  think  it  was 
altogether  my  fault.  I  think — '  but  then 
he  mentioned  some  names,  and  I'm  not  the 
man  to  make  dispeace  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  so  I  won't  mention  them; 
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but  he  said,  '  Ramsay,  it  isn't  much 
that  is  in  my  power,  but  those  that  have 
been  kind  to  me  will  find  that  they 
haven't  lost  by  it.'  I  always  liked 
Robert." 

"  He  didn't  like  you,  Ramsay,"  said  a 
man  whose  eyes  were  very  close  together, 
and  whose  forehead  shelved  like  a  sea- 
shore. "  I  have  heard  him  often  say 
that  those  were  blessed  who  did  not 
expect  anything.  If  there  was  one  thing 
he  hated,  it  was  greed." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mr. 
Ramsay,  in  a  louder  voice  than  was 
perhaps  decorous  ;  but  the  question  was 
not  answered,  as  the  door  opened,  and 
the  lawyer  entered  the  room,  followed  by 
Duncan  Graham,  and  the  little  man  with  the 
crowded  eyes  slunk  away  to  get  near  the 
place  where  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Newsome,  was 
about  to  take  his  seat.     Then  there  fell 
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a  silence  on  all.  Every  face  was  eager, 
every  ear  was  bent.  One  man  had  his 
hand  up  to  his  ear  ;  others  bent  forward 
on  their  chairs,  and  some  continued  their 
elegant  signs  of  grief,  and  sniffed  as  if 
the  tears  were  running  down  their  "  poor 
noses.' '  The  silence  was  broken  by  Mr. 
Newsome,  who  said, — 

"  I  think  that  it  may  be  just  as  well  to 
explain  in  a  few  words  what  I  regard  as 
the  gist  of  the  late  Mr.  Graham's  will. 
After  having  done  so,  I  shall  read  the 
testament  itself,  which  is  very  short  and 
sufficiently  explicit.  But  as  I  understand 
it  to  be  the  wish  of  some  of  those 
present  that  I  should  explain  the  actual 
effect  of  this  instrument  before  I  read  it, 
I  shall  say  shortly  what  I  believe  will  be 
found  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  property. 
As  I  said,  it  is  very  short,  and  there  are 
very   few   names   mentioned   in    it.     Mr. 
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Gilbert  Graham  and  Mr.  Duncan  Graham, 
both  brothers  of  the  testator,  are  ap- 
pointed trustees  and  executors.  There 
are  directions  that  the  funeral  and  tes- 
tamentary expenses  of  the  deceased  be 
paid,  and  the  whole  of  his  heritable  and 
movable  property  is  left  to  Miss  Yetta 
Graham,  niece  of  the  testator,  an  infant 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
There  are  no  legacies,  and  no  codicils." 

Mr.  Newsome  ceased  speaking,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  a  bundle  of  papers  which 
lay  beside  him.  The  silence  continued 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  Duncan 
Graham  said, — 

"  To  Yetta  Graham  ?  Nonsense  !  she 
is  a  child.  Robert  must  have  been  mad, 
he  had  quarrelled  with  and  would  not 
speak  to  her  father.  No  legacies  ?  That 
cannot  be  his  will.     I  won't  believe  it !  " 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  excitedly,  his  cheeks 
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were  flushed,  and  his  speech  thick  with 
passion. 

"  D me,"    said    Mr.     Ranisay,    as 

he  rose  from  his  seat  and  tugged  at  the 
little  pieces  of  cambric  mourning  (called 
"  weepers  "),  which  were  round  the  sleeves 

of  his  coat.     "  D me,  but  it's  too  bad  ! 

I've  put  up  with  his  cursed  ways  for 
years,  and  this  is  how  one  is  rewarded. 
He  doesn't  mention  his  own  sister  in 
the  will,  and  leaves  it  all  to  a  brat  of  a 
niece  he  has  never  seen." 

By  this  time  he  had  succeeded  in 
detaching  the  weepers,  and  having 
crushed  and  crumpled  them  in  his  hand, 
he  flung  them  from  him,  and  set  himself 
to  remove  the  other  sign  of  mourning, 
the  hat-band  from  his  hat.  There  was 
a  confused  murmur  all  around  the  room. 
It  was  not  a  murmur  of  grief,  but  a 
hum  of  business.      There   were    no   wet 
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eyes  now.  All  were  dry,  and  many 
were  angry.  There  was  no  longer  any 
decent  acting  of  sorrow. 

"I'll  dispute  the  will,"  Duncan  Graham 
said.  "Robert  was  mad;  I  can  prove 
it!" 

"  I  wouldn't  have  minded,"  said  the 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  "  if  he  had 
just  left  me  enough  to  buy  a  memento, 
but  I've  been  to  see  him  every  fortnight 
ever  since  I  came  to  Inverkeith,  and  I 
made  some  marmalade  with  my  own 
bands,  and  bought  this  dress  on  purpose 
for  his  death." 

"  You  might  have  spared  yourself 
the  trouble,"  said  another ;  "  ingratitude 
is  the  way  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Gibson." 

"  Let  us  hear  the  will,"  cried  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice.  "  I 
don't  trust  lawyers  further  than  I  see 
them!" 
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There  were  more  niurmurings ;  each 
had  some  complaint  to  make  against 
the  deceased,  each  had  some  accusation 
to  make  against  his  poor  character. 
Before  the  announcement  as  to  the 
purport  of  the  will,  each  expectant 
legatee  had  some  pity  in  him  or  her  for 
the  sad  death ;  each  remembered  all 
the  good  qualities  of  Robert  Graham, 
now  gone  to  his  account.  After  the 
announcement  had  been  made,  there  was 
no  pity  left,  and  the  deceased  seemed 
to  have  no  good  qualities  at  all  which 
any  one  could  remember. 

Duncan  Graham  sat  there,  biting  his 
nails,  and  looking  round  almost  stupidly 
upon  those  about  him.  All  his  grace 
of  expression  was  gone,  his  art  of 
smiling  had  deserted  him,  and  baulked 
greed  and  ngly  anger  were  written 
legibly     on     his     face.      He     sat     there 
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stunned,  disappointed,  angry,  full  of 
hate,  and  most  of  those  about  him  seemed 
to  participate  in  these  ungainly  feelings. 
It  was  as  ugly  a  group  of  human  beings 
as  could  well  be  imagined. 

"  Yes,  read  the  will,"  was  repeated  on 
all  sides. 

"  Read  the  will,"  Duncan  said,  as  he 
drew  his  brows  together  into  an  uglier 
frown. 

So  the  will  was  read. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  His  soul's  a  kite  which  catches  some  high  wind 
Unseen  of  us.     The  man  is  something  more 
Or  less  than  man." 

The  announcement  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  will,  and  the  story  of  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  reading  of  it,  caused 
considerable  excitement  in  Inverkeith. 
The  people,  so  far  as  intellectual  life  was 
concerned,  lived  on  gossip,  and  such  infor- 
mation was  a  kind  of  bonne  louche.  Mrs. 
Ramsay's  conduct  was  variously  reported, 
variously  censured,  and  variously  com- 
mented on.  But  the  general  feeling  was 
one  of  decided  satisfaction  that  Duncan 
Graham   should   have   been    disappointed. 
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A  good  many  little  private  spites  were 
gratified  by  the  fact  that  expectant  legatees 
had  expected  in  vain.  Still  public  opinion 
went  mainly  in  the  direction  of  curiosity, 
and  that  centred  mostly  in  Yetta  Graham, 
to  whom  all  Mr.  Graham's  property  had 
been  left. 

The  rising  sun  is  always  an  object  of 
interest.  No  one  in  Inverkeith  had  ever 
seen  her,  and  very  few  knew  anything 
about  her.  Her  father,  Herbert  Graham, 
had,  unlike  his  brothers,  been  an  unsuccess- 
ful man,  and  had  left  his  native  town  many 
years  before,  and  had  never  returned  to  it. 
People  are  content  to  lose  sight  of  the  un- 
successful. Some  had  heard,  however, 
that  he  had  gone  to  London,  that  he  had 
married,  that  he  had  one  child,  that  he  had 
been  almost  as  unsuccessful  in  the  south 
as  he  had  been  in  the  north,  and  subse- 
quently it  became  known  that  he  was  dead 
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and  had  left  his  widow  in  straitened 
circumstances.  That  was  a  good  reason, 
perhaps,  for  not  inquiring  further. 

There  was  little  else  known  of  Yetta 
Graham  or  her  mother  in  Inverkeith,  until 
the  events  alluded  to  in  the  last  chap- 
ter directed  public  attention  somewhat 
earnestly  upon  them.  Now,  however, 
these  meagre  facts  were  carefully  can- 
vassed, surmises  eked  out  the  facts. 
Many  people,  without  any  information, 
hazarded  opinions  as  to  Mrs.  Graham 
and  her  daughter,  as  to  their  being  nice 
or  nasty,  as  to  their  birth  and  education, 
as  to  their  bearing  towards  the  people 
of  Inverkeith,  and  as  to  various  other 
matters.  There  is  no  field  for  imagination 
but  the  unknown. 

In  Mr.  Ramsay's  house  surmises  were 
numerous.  That  gentleman  was  still 
suffering  from   the   effects    of   his    disap- 
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pointment,  which  showed  itself  in  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  and  profane  swearing. 

«D it,"    he    would    say;    "  I    did 

calculate  on  this  money,  and  I  lent  him 
200Z.  at  one  time,  and  wouldn't  take 
interest,  all  because  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  me  in  the  end,  and  now  I've  lost 
it  all.  And  I  put  up  with  all  his  cursed 
ways,  and  he  had  a  temper  like  a  fiend, 
and  all  for  nothing  !  I  wish  he  was  alive 
again,  that  I  might  have  it  out  with  him. 
And  all  the  money  goes  to  that  brat  of  a 
child,  and  precious  little  good  it  will  do 
her.     I  believe  her  mother  is  a  common — " 

But  before  he  finished  his  sentence,  he 
was  interrupted  by  his  wife,  who,  although 
still  angry  with  the  dead,  and  finding 
disappointment  in  the  past,  could  afford 
to  forgive  the  living  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  consolation  in  the  future. 

"  Don't  say  that,"  she  remarked  in  her 
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paltry  way.  "  I  am  disappointed,  I  cannot 
deny  that,  but  I  always  liked  Robert  better 
than  any  of  my  brothers,  and  I  daresay 
what  he  has  done,  he  has  done  for  the  best. 
He  may  have  known  more  about  Herbert's 
wife  than  we  do,  and  as  for  the  reports 
about  her,  I  believe  it  was  Duncan  set 
them  on  foot,  to  excuse  himself  for  never 
having  asked  after  her.  I  never  did 
believe  them,  and  I  never  will.  I  daresay 
she  is  a  very  nice  person,  and  whatever 
she  is,  she  is  poor  Herbert's  widow,  and 
her  daughter  is  his  child.  And  I  know 
what  I  mean  to  do,  and  that  is,  I  mean  to 
be  the  very  first  to  call  on  her.  I  only 
wish  we  had  thought  of  asking  her  to 
come  and  stay  with  us  last  year — of  course 
she  would  not  have  come, — but  it's  too 
late  now." 

"  You  can  tell  her  we  meant  to  ask  her 
down,  but  that   the   death   of   my   Uncle 

VOL.   I.  D 
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Mansel  prevented  us ;  that  is,  if  you  want 
to  toady  her — I  don't." 

Conversations"  such  as  that  were  taking 
place  in  more  than  one  household  before 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Graham  at  Ealdoon, 
which  was  delayed  for  some  months  after 
the  death  of  her  brother-in-law. 

One  day  Robert  Ardwell  was  walking 
slowly  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Craigsbrook  to  Inverkeith,  and  which  passes 
Faldoon  on  the  right-hand  side  behind  the 
Whinstane  brae,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  He  was  humming  a  tune  to  himself 
as  he  walked  along,  and  drinking  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  all  it  brought  with 
it,  and  everything  he  saw  was  a  kind  of 
exquisite  joy  to  him. 

He  was  in  many  respects  peculiar.  He 
was  as  unlike  the  modern  young  man  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  young  man  to  be.  Most 
of  our  young  men  act  despicably  from  the 
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highest  and  noblest  principles.  Robert 
Ardwell  had  no  principles,  yet  he  acted 
nobly.  He  was  not  constantly  analyzing 
every  sensation  and  feeling  and  thought. 
He  was  content  to  feel  and  think.  He  had 
not  become  mentally  dyspeptic,  but  could 
digest  pleasure  and  pain.  He  differed  in 
another  respect  from  his  fellows.  He  did 
not  care  for  money ;  he  had  a  small  income, 
and  he  did  not  desire  to  make  it  more.  He 
was  the  organist  to  the  chapel  in  Inverkeith, 
and  yet  he  was  the  cousin  of  a  baronet. 
Some  people  thought  he  must  be  mad,  but 
he  was  quite  sane — very  sane.  That  day 
he  was  more  than  usually  happy.  It  may 
have  been  the  bright  sunlight  that  was 
here  and  there  spotted  with  brighter 
butterflies,  or  the  green  fields  which  had 
their  blades  of  grass  sheathed  in  dew,  or 
the  leafy  woods  which  whispered  to  the 
wind,  which  made  him  happy.  Any  man 
d  2 
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of  to-day  would  have  despised  this  youth, 
who  wore  his  hair  long,  aud  lived  in  the 
ideal.  He  was  standing  in  the  highway, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  gazing  over 
a  near  hedge  which  was  blossoming  with 
May.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  white  sail 
on  the  green  sea  away  to  the  west,  and 
wild  romances  were  in  his  head.  He  was 
not  dreaming  of  going  into  Parliament,  he 
was  not  dreaming  of  having  a  large  house 
and  many  servants,  of  those  things  which 
are  the  hopes  of  youths  in  these  our 
practical  days ;  he  was  framing  some 
strange  Utopian  theories  about  love  and 
happiness,  and  then  humming  some  soft 
air,  which  showed  that  the  youth  was 
thoroughly  unpractical — a  man  not  made 
for  the  rough  days  on  which  his  lot  had 
fallen. 

As  he  stood  there,  there  was  a   halloo, 
and  a  shout. — 
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"  Get  out  of  the  gate  !  "  from  the  driver 
of  a  carriage,  the  horses  of  which  were 
close  to  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  as  he 
stepped  to  one  side,  and  the  carriage 
passed  him.  As  it  did  so,  he  saw  a  girl's 
face  at  the  open  window,  and  a  girl's 
beautiful  eyes  looking  at  him,  and  that 
was  all,  for  the  carriage  had  gone. 

He  put  on  his  hat,  blushing,  and  thought, 
"  What  a  fool  I  must  have  seemed  !  Men 
of  sense  do  not  stand  in  the  high-road 
till  they  are  almost  run  over.  Men  of 
sense  don't  stand  bare-headed  in  the  public 
way.  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  a  fool,  but 
sometimes  I  think  I  would  not  exchange 
my  folly  for  a  good  deal  of  worldly 
wisdom." 

He  walked  back  towards  Inverkeith,  but 
the  romances  were  not  turned  out  of  his 
head  by  the  jeopardy  in  which  lie  had  been 
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placed.  He  mixed  up  his  dreams  with 
reality,  and  the  princesses  of  his  fairy  tales 
had  all  faces  like  that  which  he  had  seen 
at  the  carriage  window,  and  all  looked  at 
him  with  eyes  like  those  which  had  gazed 
at  him  in  the  road.  He  sat  down  to  what 
his  landlady  called  a  dinner-tea ;  he  never 
had  any  dinner,  and  the  facts  of  this 
homely  meal  did  not  dislodge  the  fictions 
from  his  head.  After  the  meal  was  over, 
he  went  to  the  piano,  which  was  in  the 
room,  and  played  upon  it.  It  was  not 
ordinary  music,  it  seemed  like  love.  When 
one  heard  him  play,  one  was  conscious  of 
sympathy  in  the  universe  ;  when  he  ceased, 
the  vague  sympathy  was  taken  away,  and 
one  felt  lonely.  Mrs.  Flint,  his  landlady, 
had  been  a  convert  to  this  music.  When 
first  he  became  her  lodger,  she  was  pre- 
judiced against  him.  She  was  a  staunch 
Presbyterian,  and  was  naturally  suspicious 
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of  a  young  man  who  belonged  to  the 
heretical  body  of  Episcopalians  (as  they 
were  invariably  called),  and  played  the 
organ  at  the  chapel.  And,  indeed,  her 
faith  and  her  interest  had  struggled  within 
her  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  whether  she 
should  let  the  rooms  to  a  "  Prelatist ;"  and 
it  was  only  by  charging  two  shillings  a 
week  more  than  she  had  ever  done  before 
that  she  was  able  to  satisfy  the  doubts 
of  her  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  a  good  tenant.  Still,  her  prejudice 
was  rigid  against  her  lodger,  until  one  day 
she  heard  him  play,  and  then  she  stood 
with  a  plate  in  one  hand  and  a  knife 
in  the  other,  keeping  time  to  the  tune. 
Then,  as  it  changed  to  a  grave,  weeping 
tune,  every  note  of  which  seemed  to  be  in 
tears,  her  eyes  filled,  and  she  was  only 
recalled  to  herself  by  the  breakage  of  the 
plate,  which  she  had  dropped. 
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But  it  was  not  the  music  only  which  had 
uprooted  Mrs.  Flint's  prejudice.  She  was 
a  woman,  and  had  Mr.  Ardwell  disputed 
any  of  the  items  in  the  first  week's  bill,  she 
would  have  continued  to  charge  him  at  the 
same  rate  as  long  as  he  continued  in  her 
house.  But  Mr.  Ardwell  never  looked 
at  the  bill,  except  to  ascertain  the  gross 
amount,  and  paid  it  without  saying  a  word. 
After  that  Mrs.  Flint  saw  that,  although 
he  never  inquired  into  the  accuracy  of  her 
accounts,  or  tried  to  beat  her  down,  he 
still  was  far  from  rich,  and  had  to  forego 
many  things,  because  they  were  too  ex- 
pensive. And  these  things  touched  her 
woman's  heart ;  and  so  the  week  before  that 
upon  which  we  saw  Robert  Ardwell  upon 
the  high-road,  Mrs.  Flint  had  announced 
to  her  lodger  that  she  thought  of  reducing 
the  rent,  and  she  did  actually  charge  him 
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two  shillings  a  week  less  for  the  future. 
The  significance  of  such  a  fact  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  Mrs.  Flint's  character 
cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Upon  the  evening  in  question,  as  Robert 
Ardwell  played  upon  the  piano,  Mrs.  Flint 
entered  the  room  to  clear  the  table.  She 
lifted  the  plates  and  cups  without  any 
sound,  but  still  the  musician  became  aware 
of  her  presence,  and,  turning  towards  her, 
said, — 

"  Mrs.  Flint,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
something.  You  have  lived  so  long  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  you  know  everybody, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  nam£  of  an 
angel  I  saw  to-day." 

"  'Deed,  sir,  it's  nae  qualification  for  the 

identification  o'  angels  to  hae  lived   in  this 

place  for  mony  a  year." 

i 
The  young  man  smiled,  but  said, — 
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"  Never  mind,  I  didn't  mean  a  real 
angel,  but  an  angel  in  real  life,  a  veritable 
flesh  and  blood  angel/' 

"  Gude  guide  us,  Mr.  Ardwell ;  but  where 
did  ye  meet  this  queen  ?  " 

"  That  was  just  what  I  was  going  to 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Flint.  You  are  sure  to  know 
who  she  is,  and  what  she  is.  You  know 
Craigsbrook  ?  " 

"  Aye,  gie  weel.  My  husband  was 
born  at  Craigsbrook,  and  mony's  the 
time  I  hae  been  there.  It's  a  bonnie 
place,  Craigsbrook,  a  wee  bittie  clachan, 
or  what  ye  would  ca'  a  village,  among 
the  hills.  There's  a  bonnie  whimp- 
ling  burn  o'  clear  water  runs  bickering 
down  past  it,  and  auld  Mr.  Flint,  that's 
my  gudeman's  father,  lives  in  a  wee  bit 
housie  just  abune  the  burn.  Ye'll 
ken  it  by  the  braw  roses  that  grow  at  the 
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end  o't,  and  by  the  little  garden  afore 
the  door." 

"  I  know  the  village,  bnt  it  was  not  of 
it  I  meant  to  speak.  I  was  walking 
towards  Inverkeith  from  Barnend,  which 
is,  as  you  know,  upon  the  Craigsbrook 
road,  and  was  just  at  the  place  where  the 
road,  after  surmounting  the  hill,  begins  to 
descend  into  the  valley — it  is  not  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Inver- 
keith— when  I  was  passed  by  some  one  in  a 
carriage,  and  she  was  beautiful !  I  don't 
know  whether  there  was  any  one  with  her 
or  not — all  I  saw  was  her  face  and  eyes. 
They  did  not  seem  to  rest  upon  mine,  they 
seemed  to  search  into  me." 

At  this  instant  he  broke  off,  and  turned 
to  the  instrument,  and  seemed  to  draw 
from  it  some  plaintive  confession,  and  then 
it  wailed,  and    suddenly   it   burst   into    a 
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laughter-like    tune,    and   then    it    ceased. 
Mrs.  Flint  was  impressed. 

"  Ye  are  a  bonny  player,  and  gin  ye 
were  dumb,  ye  could  gar  they  bits  o'  ivory 
speak  for  ye.  But  if  it's  about  the  leddy 
ye  want  to  ken,  I'm  fair  puzzled.  Maybe 
Andrew  would  ken,  but  I  dinna  ken  a  soul 
living  out  foreby  Faldoon  that  would 
answer  to  your  description.  There  are 
nane  o'  the  county  families  out  that  way. 
And  that's  nae  gate  for  folk  wha  come  to 
see  the  castle  and  the  abbey  and  the  auld 
camp.  I'm  at  a  loss,  Mr.  Ardwell;  but  I'll 
speer  at  Andrew.  Andrew's  a  man  wi'  a 
gleg  e'e  for  a'  the  new-comers." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  she  added, 
"  My  certes,  it's  mebbe  the  new  folk"  that 
hae  come  to  Faldoon  !  I  tell't  ye  that  a' 
Mr.  Graham's  property  had  been  willed 
away  to  his  niece  wi'  a  funny  name ;  and  I 
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tell't  ye  o'  the  way  that  some  o'  the  gentry 
gaed  on  at  the  funeral.  Weel,  I'se  warrant 
it  may  be  just  Miss  Graham  that's  come 
to  take  possession  o'  her  property.  Did 
ye  see  what  she  were  like,  forbye  being 
an  angel  ?  " 

But  Robert  Ardwell  could  not  give  such 
a  description  as  would  enable  Mrs.  Flint  to 
recognize  a  family  likeness,  and  she  went 
away  to  ask  her  husband  if  he  had  heard 
of  Mrs.  Graham's  arrival. 

When  she  returned  with  Robert  Ard- 
well's  frugal  supper,  she  announced  with 
evident  satisfaction  that "  she  did  believe  it 
must  just  hae  been  Miss  Graham  that  Mr. 
Ardwell  had  seen,  for  Andrew  said  that  he 
had  seen  ane  o'  the  men  from  the  station, 
wha  said  that  the  folk  for  Faldoon  had 
come,  and  there  was  na'  ifcher  body  would 
gang  out  that  way."     Having  said  this,  she 
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went  away,  and  Robert  Ard well  was  left  to 
dream  until  he  went  to  bed,  and  even  then 
the  impressions  of  the  day  followed  him 
into  his  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  A  chance  word,  sirs,  a  chance  word  is  like  a  spark; 
let  it  into  the  magazine  of  mind,  and  the  roof  will  go 
sky-high." 

All  in  the  Downs. 

It  was  the  Grahams  who  had  arrived  at 
Faldoon.  All  the  sunshine  and  beauty 
could  not  reconcile  Yetta  to  the  change. 
True,  it  was  a  change  for  the  better,  a 
change  from  penury  to  wealth,  from 
squalor  to  luxury,  from  ugliness  to 
beauty.  And  yet  all  these  prospective 
blessings  did  nob  reconcile  her  to  her 
new  position.  She  would  rather  have 
remained  in  the  little  cottage  in  the 
south ;  she  would  rather  have  mended 
her  old  gloves  over  and  over  again ;  she 
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would  rather  have  gone  on  with  her 
broken  china,  the  cups  without  handles, 
the  covers  without  knobs,  the  spare 
meals,  the  half-carpeted  floors.  When 
she  was  within  the  house,  and  the  door 
of  her  own  room  was  shut  upon  her  and 
her  mother,  she  put  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck,  and  wept,  as  she  said, — 

"  I  would  rather  go  back  to  the  Grove  ; 
everything  seems  cold  and  dull  here.  I 
wish  uncle  had  left  his  money  to  some  one 
else." 

Mrs.  Graham  saw  that  arguments 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  out 
of  place,  and  so  she  let  the  girl  have  her 
cry  out,  and  then  went  to  speak  to  the 
servants. 

The  domestics,  of  course,  had  formed 
very  decided  opinions  concerning  their 
new  mistress  upon  the  most  indefinite 
evidence.     A  very  vague  report  had  been 
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sufficient  to  induce  them  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  Mrs.  Graham,  which  the 
first  interview  proved  to  be  incorrect. 
The j  had  made  up  their  minds  that  she 
was  a  person  of  low  birth,  and,  like  many- 
other  persons  who  from  an  inferior  are 
called  upon  to  occupy  a  superior  position, 
that  she  would  probably  turn  out  either 
a  tyrant  or  a  dupe.  In  both  of  these 
expectations  they  were  disappointed. 
She  showed  some  capacity  to  command ; 
she  was  not  tyrannical,  and  she  was  not 
familiar;  she  fell  into  neither  extreme. 
But  she  was  self-possessed,  and  gently  firm, 
and  when  her  interview  with  the  servants 
was  over,  she  had  impressed  them  with  the 
belief  that  at  any  rate  she  was  a  lady. 

Meanwhile  Yetta  Graham  had  gone 
out  into  the  open  air,  thinking  that  at 
least  the  trees  and  grass  would  remind 
her    of     her    old    home,     and     she     had 

VOL.   i.  e 
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wandered  away  down  an  avenue  of  shaven 
lawn  under  murmurous  lime-trees,  for  the 
bees  were  at  work,  and  had  come  to  the 
King's  View.  There  was  a  tradition 
about  that  place.  It  was  an  aerial  pro- 
montory which  stood  out  into  the  air, 
supported  by  a  bluff,  bare  cliff  above  the 
lower  land,  and  it  was  said  that  a  king — 
but  tradition  had  become  inaccurate  and 
could  not  say  which — had  come  to  this  very 
place  to  see  this  very  view.  And  well  he 
might,  and  a  very  small  man  the  king  would 
feel  himself  in  the  presence  of  that  great 
face  of  nature.  Below,  a  green  country 
sloped  with  many  undulations  to  the  sea. 
In  the  gentle  valleys  and  on  the  lawny 
slopes  houses  stood,  surrounded  by  grand 
old  trees,  and  here  and  there  on  the 
swelling  land  cottages  stood  in  clusters. 
Lower  down  upon  the  shore  a  little  town 
lay   close   upon     the    sea,    with    its   piers 
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3tretclied    like    human     arms    about    its 
nursling  ships. 

As  Yetta  stood  there  on  that  early 
summer  night,  the  sea  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  a  million  fallen  lights,  and 
lay  still  and  bright  under  a  broad  streak 
of  glory,  which  stretched  to  where  the 
sun  went  down  in  a  clear  yellow  sky. 
There  was  little  sound,  but  she  could  now 
and  then  hear  the  shrill  song  of  some  bird 
from  the  thickets  beneath,  and  her  ears 
thought  they  could  hear  the  quiet,  low 
murmur  of  the  mumbling  sea.  Shadows 
were  becoming  longer  and  longer,  and 
darker  and  darker,  and  sharp  stars  began 
to  pierce  the  thread-bare  light  of  the  east. 
She  stood  there  upon  the  narrow  peak, 
looking  out  upon  the  scene  which  lay 
beneath,  and  watching  the  fading  day. 
Lights  from  the  valley  here  and  there 
pricked  the  darkness,  and  she  mused  as 
e  2 
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to  the  lives  these  little  lights  [shone  upon. 
But  it  was  almost  dark  when  she  turned 
to  go  back  into  the  house,  and  she  felt 
afraid  in  this  strange  land.  She  retraced 
her  steps  up  the  broad,  grassy  avenue 
under  the  lime-trees,  until  she  could  see 
the  lights  shine  from  some  of  the  long 
windows  of  the  house,  and  these  for  a  time 
seemed  friendly  signs,  until  she  saw  a 
shadow  pass  between  her  and  the  light, 
and  close  upon  the  first  another  followed. 
Yetta  was  at  first  frightened,  and  then 
she  thought  it  must  be  some  of  the 
servants,  and  she  went  on  boldly,  until 
she  came  close  to  the  stair  which  led  up 
from  the  rose-garden  to  the  terrace  upon 
which  the  house  stood.  Then  she  heard 
voices,  and  they  sounded  so  close  to  her 
that  she  stood  still.  Standing,  while  her 
heart  beat  painfully  against  her  breast, 
she  heard  these  words, — 
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"No,  I  must  be  honest.  I  don't  love 
you.  I  suppose  I  once  did,  but  one 
finds  out  that  love  is  not  eternal,  and  God 
knows  that  is  bad  enough.  One  discovers 
that  the  excellent  blindness  which  cannot 
see  faults,  passes  away,  the  light  shines, 
and  one  shudders.  I  know  that  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  you  to  absolve  me  from 
my  promise.  I  will  keep  my  word.  I 
shall  try  to  be  as  kind  as  love  would  have 
made  me.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  lie 
to  you,  and  say  I  loved  you  still." 

Another  voice  said, — 

"  You  love  some  one  else,  I  suppose  ?  " 

And  the  first  voice,  a  firm  voice, 
answered, — 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  have  ceased  to 
love  you.  It  is  not  your  fault.  I  hope 
it  is  not  mine.  I  have  been  away,  and 
have  seen  so  much,  that  I  come  back 
different.     I   am   not   the   man,  or  boy,  I 
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was  when  I  went  hence,  and — but  I  tell  you 
I  shall  keep  my  promise.  I  still  respect 
you,  although  I  cannot  love  you." 

But  Yetta  started;  she  felt  she  had 
been  eaves-dropping,  listening  to  some- 
thing she  was  not  meant  to  hear.  She 
blushed  in  the  darkness,  and  with  light 
steps  she  ran  round  to  the  stone  stairs 
which  led  from  the  terrace  to  the  garden, 
and  gained  one  of  the  side-doors  which 
opened  into  the  house.  Her  mother  was 
in  the  smaller  drawing-room,  and  she  sat 
down  on  a  low  seat  beside  her,  and  played 
with  the  strings  of  her  hat,  and  then 
rested  her  head  on  her  mother's  knee,  gazed 
into  the  fire,  and  wondered  who  it  was 
that  had  spoken  close  to  the  terrace  just 
outside.  At  last  she  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  must  be  the  youth  with  the 
long  hair  and  handsome  face  that  they 
had    passed  on  the  road  between  Inver- 
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keith  and  Faldoon  that  day.  He  seemed 
pre-occupiecl,  the  coachman  Lad  to  stop 
the  horses,  that  they  might  not  trample 
on  him  ;  was  he  the  man  that  had  ceased 
to  love,  and  yet  would  keep  his  promise  ? 

"  It  must  be  he/'  she  said  aloud. 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  her  mother,  laying  her 
hand  on  Yetta's  head. 

But  she  did  not  answer,  and  felt  sadder 
that  night  than  she  would  have  done,  had 
it  only  been  the  thoughts  of  her  old  home 
that  had  been  living  in  her. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  For  music  is  a  trembling  of  the  soul, 
Which  is  embodied  in  the  trembling  air." 

"How  old  are  you?"  asked  Yetta,  as 
she  took  the  boy's  hand,  and  looked  into 
his  blue  eyes. 

"I  am  past  seventeen,"  he  answered, 
and  there  was  some  pride  in  his  voice,  as  if 
seventeen  years  had  been  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

"  Past  seventeen  ?  Then  I  am  ever  so 
much  older  than  you  are.  I  was  in  the 
world  quite  a  long  time  before  you  were 
born,  and  I  shall  be  out  of  it  long  before 
you  die." 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  answered,  with  a 
somewhat  rueful  countenance. 
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"Why  not?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  should  like  to 
die  first." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  Yetta 
dropped  his  hand,  and  he  looked  at  her 
as  if  he  was  going  to  cry,  and  said, — 

"  Are  you  angry  ?  " 

And  she  laughed,  and  said,  "  No." 

It  was  a  pleasant  laugh,  and  rippled  into 
one's  ears  most  musically. 

"  Then  why  did  you  drop  my  hand  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  ask  such  questions;  a 
sudden  thought  struck  me,  and — and — I 
thought  it  best  not  to  hold  it." 

"  Then  you  are  angry  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not;  only  I  did  not  think 
you  were  so  old.  You  are  almost  a 
man." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well — don't  ask  questions." 

They  walked  on  through  the  clover-field, 
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which  was  frequented  by  many  murmuring 
bees,  which  sang  over  their  work,  and  then 
down  by  the  tall  hedge  and  into  the  wood 
which  grew  on  the  steep  bank  above  the 
house. 

This  was  the  first  day  of  Bernard 
Winn's  visit,  and  he  and  Yetta  had  wan- 
dered up  the  hills  which  rose  above  Faldoon, 
and  were  now  returning  to  the  house.  He 
was  only  a  boy,  and  she  was  by  this  time 
almost  a  woman.  The  delicate  beauty  of 
her  face,  the  gentle  curves  of  her  form,  the 
quiet  grace  of  her  manner,  all  indicated 
that  she  had  passed  out  of  life's  nursery, 
and  had  found  there  were  other  things 
in  the  world  besides  toys — that  the  world 
was  a  serious  business,  not  a  game.  Yet 
she  was  not  grave,  she  was  not  melancholy. 
She  set  to  work,  not  to  attain  any  goal  of 
perfection,  but  to  do  good.  The  boy  was 
away  from  school  on  a  holiday.     He  was 
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a  boy !  delighting  in  feats  of  courage 
and  daring.  When  they  were  close  to 
the  house,  he  spoke  again, — 

"  Miss  Graham,  we  are  cousins,  are  we 
not?" 

"  Yes,  "  answered  Yetta, 

"  Well,  would  you  mind  my  calling  you 
Yetta  ?  " 

There  was  more  petition  in  his  tone  than 
in  his  words.  Yetta  looked  at  him  and 
smiled.  She  was  thinking  that  he  was  a 
boy,  and  she  said, — 

"  No,  you  can  call  me  Yetta,  if  you  like. 
I  don't  like  '  Miss  Graham,'  and,  besides, 
names  don't  matter.  I  shall  call  you  Ber- 
nard. Now  I'll  run  you  a  race  to  the  house." 

She  started  and  ran,  and  he  followed 
her  ;  he  did  not  care  to  overtake  her,  but 
put  himself  into  true  running  shape,  and 
pretended  to  be  making  prodigious  efforts 
to   overtake  her.     Of  course  she  reached 
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the  terrace  first,  and  flushed  and  breathless 
she  stood  there  and  said, — 

"  Oh,  you  let  me  win  the  race,  that 
wasn't  fair  !  " 

The  boy  felt  proud  of  the  renunciation 
of  the  triumph. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  It  was  one  of 
those  bright,  blue-roofed  days  that  larks  go 
up  in,  and  yet  every  now  and  then  there 
was  a  shower  of  rain  that  hissed  along  the 
ground  as  it  fell,  and  made  all  the  song- 
birds, whether  in  the  heavens  or  in  the  fra- 
grant hedges,  hold  their  peace.  The  air  was 
full  of  the  keen,  sweet  smell  of  the  moistened 
earth,  and  every  little  blade  of  grass  had 
a  bead  of  brightness  at  its  point,  which 
shone  and  glistened  in  the  light. 

Mrs.  Graham,  out  of  deference  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Scotch  people  about  her,  had 
determined  to  walk  to  church.  Indeed,  the 
coachman  had  led  her  to  understand  that 
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she  must  do  so,  remarking,  after  informing 
her  of  the  various  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  the  horses,  that  "  he  was  averse  to  their 
being  worked  over-hard,  and  gied  them  the 
benefit  o'  the  hail  Sabbath-day,  seeing  that 
the  fourth  commandment  had  been  impera- 
tive about  the  ox  and  the  ass  ;  and  he  took 
upon  himself  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
that  commandment  to  be  that  the  horse,  as 
weel  as  thae  inferior  creatures,  was  meant 
to  do  nae  manner  o'  work.  For  the  Lord 
could  hardly  mean  to  gie  the  like  o'  them 
a  rest,  and  subject  horses,  whilk  are  mair 
sensible  like,  to  what  he  might  ca'  manual 
labour  on  the  seventh  day."  "  So,"  he 
added,  "  gin  ye  want  to  gang  to  the  kirk, 
ye'll  just  hae  to  gang  on  yer  feet,  and  its 
no'  a  lang  walk,  and  would  do  ye  gude. 
Forbye  what  the  Scripture  says  as  to 
a  mercifu'  man  being  mercifu'  to  his 
beast." 
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After  this  very  learned  sermon,  during 
the  course  of  which  his  mistress  was  more 
than  once  inclined  to  smile,  she  felt  she 
would  be  doing  Milligan  a  gross  injus- 
tice if  she  asked  him  to  drive  her ;  so 
she  and  her  daughter  and  their  guest  made 
their  way  to  the  little  "  English  chapel," 
which  stood  on  a  rising  ground  on  the 
outskirts  of  Inverkeith.  On  their  way 
they  passed  various  persons  making  their 
way  to  church. 

"  There  seem  to  be  no  poor  in  Scotland," 
said  Yetta.  "  All  the  people  are  well 
dressed,  and  though  some  do  go  with  bare 
feet,  that  seems  to  be  a  luxury,  for  they 
carry  shoes  in  their  hands.  Still,  their 
houses  look  wretched.  The  cottages  are 
small,  the  smoke  makes  its  way  out  by  the 
window  or  door,  and  the  floors  are  insecure. 
I  wonder  how  it  comes  that  they  are  all 
so  smart  on  Sunday  ?  " 

Neither  of  her  companions  had  fathomed 
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the  mystery  of  the  Scotch  character,  with 
its  curious  relations  to  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  so  they  walked  on 
in  silence.  Bernard  Winn  was  more  than 
once  tempted  by  some  round  smooth 
stones,  which  suggested  the  possibility  of 
practising  his  "  round  hand  "  on  the  next 
tree-stem,  but  he  resisted  the  temptation, 
partly  out  of  deference  to  his  aunt's 
presence,  and  partly  because  he  wanted  to 
seem  a  man  before  Yetta. 

The  little  chapel  ia  Inverkeith  was  a 
pretty  one.  It  was  built  of  a  pinkish 
sandstone,  and  had  a  tall  spire,  which 
carried  a  cross  high  into  the  air.  The 
latter  ornament  had,  however,  been  objected 
to  by  various  persons  in  the  town,  and 
even  by  some  members  of  the  congregation  ; 
one  gentleman  putting  his  objection  to  it 
upon  the  ground  of  custom. 

"  I  don't  like  it,  I  don't  see  why  we 
shouldn't  have  a  weathercock   on  the  top 
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of  the  spire,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 
Besides,  it  would  be  of  use,  and  the  Church 
should  try  to  identify  itself  with  the  every- 
day interests  of  men.  I  would  prefer  a 
weathercock  instead  of  that  cross ;  it's  all 
very  well,  but  it's  a  finger-post  pointing  to 
Rome." 

But,  notwithstanding  these  objections, 
the  cross  remained. 

When  Mrs.  Graham  and  Yetta  en- 
tered the  church  the  voluntary  was 
being  played.  The  organ  was  a  poor 
one,  and  yet  the  master-hand  drew 
wonderful  music  out  of  it.  Every  pipe 
seemed  a  human  throat,  and  now  they 
sang  in  loud  chorus,  now  a  clear  voice  rose 
above  the  others  and  stilled  them,  as  an 
orator  might  still  the  noise  of  a  rabble. 
When  the  music  ceased,  Yetta  sighed,  and 
she  blushed  when  she  found  that  the  words 
in  her  prayer-book  were  creeping  about, 
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and  she  knew  that  she  had  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Yetta,"  said  Mrs.  Graham  on  their  way 
home,  "  it  occurred  to  me  in  church  that  it 
would  be  well  you  should  continue  your 
music-lessons,  and  that  organist  seemed  to 
play  remarkably  well.  I  daresay  he  gives 
lessons  in  Inverkeith." 

"  He  played  splendidly ;  I  know  that 
because  I  cried." 

Bernard  Winn  looked  at  his  cousin.  A 
few  days  before,  he  would  have  laughed  at 
any  one  who  wasted  tears  upon  tunes. 
Now  he  ouly  sighed  and  said, — 

"  I  wish  I  could  play  the  organ." 

"  Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Graham,  "you 
might  have  lessons  with  Yetta  while  you 
are  here.  But  we  must  find  out  whether 
he  gives  lessons.  I  suppose  it  is  a  man — 
women  don't  play  so  well  as  a  rule." 

"  I  know  it's   a  man,"  said  Bernard,  "  I 

VOL.    I.  F 
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saw  him ;  he's  more  like  a  poet  than  an 
organist ;  he  wears  his  hair  long,  and  he  has 
a  woman's  face.     He's  qnite  young." 

"  It  may  be  that  gentleman  we  passed 
on  the  road  the  other  day,  mamma,"  said 
Yetta.  "  I  don't  think  he  will  give  lessons  ; 
and  besides,  if  he  is  young,  I  might  not 
care  to  be  taught  by  him." 

So  the  subject  dropped. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"As  empty  vessels  make  the  loudest  sound,  so  they 

Plato. 


that  have  the  least  wit  are  the  greatest  babblers." 


Mrs.  Ramsay  kept  her  word,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  call  at  Faldoon  after  Mrs. 
Graham's  arrival.  She  was  very  kind, 
and  before  she  spoke,  went  up  and  kissed 
Mrs.  Graham,  and  then  sat  down  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  Then 
she  looked  at  Yetta  and  said, — 

"  So  like — so  like — poor  dear  Herbert." 
Mrs.  Graham  waited  until  her  grief  was 
over,   and  then   said,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you." 

"  Dear,  dear.     How  good  of  you  to  say 
that.     You    must   have   thought  me  very 
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unkind,  but  poor  Herbert  was  my  fa- 
vourite brother,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Duncan  I  never  would  have  ceased 
to  write  to  him ;  and  when  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Ramsay  asking  for  the  loan  of  some 
money,  we  were  both  so  sorry,  but  it  was 
all  lent  to  Robert — poor  Robert,  you 
know." 

But  these  reminiscences  were  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  concealed  her 
face  a  second  time  in  her  handkerchief, 
and  cried.  It  was  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing under  the  circumstances,  so  Mrs. 
Graham  and  Yetta  sat  still,  although  the 
latter  was  somewhat  inclined  to  laugh, 
for  true  grief  has  a  very  different  ring 
from  counterfeit  sorrow,  and  she  thought 
that  her  aunt's  regrets  sounded  more  with 
the  ring  of  the  latter  than  the  former. 

"  Yes  !  I  never  regret  anything  more 
than     allowing    myself    to    be    estranged 
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from  my  favourite  brother,  by  the  mis- 
representations of  Duncan.  But  Duncan 
did  his  best  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension 
between  us  all.  He  thought  he  would 
get  poor  Robert's  money,  but  I'm  very 
glad  he  didn't,  very  glad,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Yetta. 

There  was  another  pause,  for  neither 
Mrs.  Graham  nor  her  daughter  knew  how 
to  enter  into  a  conversation  upon  the 
merits  of  people  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing,  especially  as  they  were  near  re- 
lations of  their  own. 

"I  hope,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  forget  what  is  past.  I  have  so 
few  relations  or  friends,  that  I  am  anxious 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  those 
with  whom  I  have  become  connected 
by  marriage.' ' 

"  Dear,  dear,  how  very  good  of  you," 
said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  to  whom  the  very  for- 
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giving  spirit  of  her  sister-in-law  seemed  to 
be  almost  too  Christian,  as  it  was  her 
sisterly  office  to  warn  Mrs.  Graham  against 
her  brothers,  Duncan  and  Gilbert,  neither 
of  whom  was,  in  her  opinion,  worthy  of 
friendship  or  confidence.  But  she  ac- 
quiesced. 

e<  It  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected, 
my  dear,  for  although  I  haven't  known 
you — though  that  isn't  my  fault — I  could 
almost  have  said  what  sort  of  person  poor 
Herbert  would  choose.  And  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  come  to  live  here.  I  hope  we 
shall  see  a  great  deal  of  one  another." 

"  Thank  you,  I  hope  we  shall.  Indeed 
that  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  coming  to 
Faldoon.  Yetta  is  almost  a  woman  now, 
and  it  is  time  she  should  have  some  society, 
and  it  was  upon  her  account  we  made  up 
our  minds  to  come  hei^e." 

"  Well,  you  know,  my  dear,  if  I  can  be 
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of  any  use  to  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
Often  when  people  come  to  a  new  place 
there  are  things  in  which  an  old  resiclenter 
can  be  of  use  to  them,  as  to  shops,  and 
friends,  and  such  like.  As  for  the  shops 
in  Inverkeith  you  can't  go  far  wrong, 
but  there  are  some  people  that  you  ought 
to  avoid  as  you  would  a  pestilence.  There 
is  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  is  a  distant  connec- 
tion of  ours,  and  who  is  a  presuming 
woman.  She  will  very  likely  call  on  you, 
but  if  I  were  you  I  would  not  return  her 
call,  for  she  is  one  of  those  women  who 
think  themselves  a  great  deal  better  than 
any  other  body.  But  if  she  does  call, 
you'll  find  her  out  at  once.  And  there  is 
Mr.  Weir,  who  is  a  lawyer ;  he  wasn't  poor 
Robert's  lawyer,  that  was  Mr.  Newsome — 
but  of  course  you  know  him  ?" 

Mrs.  Graham  assented. 

"  But    Mr.  Weir   is    a    man  with   eyes 
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which  are  set  quite  close  together  in  his 
forehead,  and  he's  respected  by  some 
people  who  don't  know  him,  but  he  makes 
a  god  of  his  belly,  and  has  set  it  on  the 
pedestal  of  his  legs,  and  he's  a  man  that 
worms  himself  into  peoples'  confidence,  and 
then  it's  the  worse  for  them." 

Yetta  did  laugh  at  Mrs.  Ramsay's  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Weir's  development,  but  it  was 
so  low  that  her  aunt  did  not  hear  it,  and 
it  was  just  as  well,  for,  although  she  would 
probably  have  taken  no  offence  at  the 
time,  she  might  have  indulged  in  some 
severe  censure  of  her  niece  during  the 
round  of  visits  which  she  subsequently 
paid — which  were  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  informing  people  of  the  very  inti- 
mate relations  upon  which  she  stood  with 
her  sister-in-law  and  niece.  As  it  was, 
however,  she  eulogized  Yetta,  and  spoke 
of  her  asa"  dear  girl." 
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"  And  then  there  are  the  Wardours, 
that  is,  Sir  John's  family.  I  don't  know 
them  myself,  but  I  daresay  they  will  call 
on  you,  as  they  were  very  intimate  with 
poor  Robert,  and  many  is  the  present  of 
game  Robert  sent  to  Sir  John.  From  all 
accounts  he's  a  very  mean  man.  I  know 
many  things  he's  done  which  are  no  credit 
to  him.  But  you  would  see  him  and  his 
sister  in  church  yesterday.  They  have 
gone  to  the  chapel  ever  since  old  Sir  John's 
death;  all  for  gentility,  for  I  don't  suppose 
the  young  man  cares  much  about  it  one 
way  or  another.  Some  people  say  he's 
good-looking,  but  that's  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  I  can't  say  I  care  much  for  his  face." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Ramsay,"  asked 
Yetta,  "  who  it  is  that  plays  the  organ  in 
our  chapel  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  my  dear.  It's  a  young 
man  called  Ardwell.     I   believe  he's  well 
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connected,  but  he's  gone  music-mad,  and 
nothing  would  content  him  but  to  make  a 
profession  of  it.  He  lodges  with  Mrs. 
Flint,  a  very  decent  woman,  in  English 
Street,  aud  she  tells  me  that  she  never 
had  a  more  inoffensive  lodger  within  her 
doors." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  he  teaches  music, 
Mrs.  Eamsay  ?  " 

"  Wo,  I  don't,  but  I  could  easily  find  out. 
But  talking  of  good  looks,  I  think  Mr. 
ArdwelPs  better  looking  than  Sir  John 
Wardour,  although  he  has  a  face  like  a 
woman,  and  wears  his  hair  long." 

Mrs.  Ramsay  continued  to  talk  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  then  remained  to  lunch  at 
Ealdoon,  and  only  returned  to  Inverkeith 
in  the  afternoon. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds." 

Shakespeare. 

One  day  Yetta  and  Bernard  were  upon  the 
bare  rough  hill  which  towers  above  Fal- 
doon.  The  breeze  swept  over  the  land 
from  the  sea,  which  was  rough,  and  here 
and  there  the  waves  broke  on  it  into  woolly 
foam.  Away  to  the  south,  over  the  fretted 
deep  with  all  its  waves,  there  lay  a  misty 
bank,  which  seemed  to  be  a  roosting  cloud, 
but  which  was  the  distant  English  coast. 
They  had  clambered  up  the  hill  to  see  the 
view,  and  the  sun  and  the  clear,  strong  air 
had  favoured  them. 
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"  I  like  Scotland,"  Yetta  had  said,  "  but 
I  think  I  like  England  better.  It  is  warm, 
and  Scotland  is  cold;  it  is  sunnier  and 
brighter  than  Scotland." 

"  I  wonder  what  those  men  are  doing  ?  " 
said  Bernard,  without  alluding  to  his 
cousin's  sentiments.  "  I'd  bet — well,  if 
you  disapprove  of  betting — I  should  say, 
that  they  are  after  no  good." 

"  They  cannot  be  after  any  harm  in 
the  broad  daylight,  surely." 

"  Oh,  can't  they  ?  That's  all  you  know. 
I  daresay  they  are  poaching ;  but  I  don't 
think  they're  on  your  land,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  only  wish  they 
were  !  " 

"  Why,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Do  ?     I  would  nobble  them." 

"  Nobble!  what's  that?" 

"  Why,  I  would  seize  them,  and  take 
their  game  from  them,  and  look  at  them 
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so  that  I  should  be  able  to  indent  if y  them, 
and  then  I  would  put  the  police  on  their 
track,  and  get  them  punished." 

"  But  they  are  two,  and  you  are  only  one. 
They  are  men,  and  you  are  only — only — " 

"  A  boy.  Out  with  it,  Yetta.  I  don't 
mind  your  calling  me  a  boy." 

"  Well,  you  would  be  shot  or  killed. 
You  would  not  fight  two  men  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  would." 

"  But  they  cannot  be  poaching,  there  is 
nothing  to  shoot,  game  is  not  in  season." 

"  But  they  don't  mind  that.  They  take 
'em  in  season  or  out  of  season.  I  could 
swear — well,  I  mean  I  could  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction — that  they  are 
poachers.  Just  look  how  they  creep  along 
that  hedge.     Hullo  !  " 

The  exclamation  was  caused  by  a  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  two  men  they  had 
been  looking  at.     Instead  of  continuing  to 
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creep  cautiously  along  the  hedge,  as  they 
had  been  doing,  they  burst  through  it,  and 
soon  afterwards  they  were  seen  running 
rapidly  across  the  field  in  the  direction  of 
Yetta  and  Bernard. 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?  "  whispered  Yetta, 
taking  hold  of  the  boy's  hand.  "  They  are 
coming  this  way." 

"  Stand  still,  Yetta,  for  your  life.  This 
is  a  lark.  There  is  somebody  after  them, 
and  they  haven't  seen  us.     Crouch  down." 

Yetta  obeyed,  as  she  would  have  done 
any  command  given  at  the  time,  for  she 
felt  too  much  fear  to  think  or  act  for  her- 
self. When  they  crouched,  they  could  see 
through  the  interstices  of  the  wall  behind 
which  they  were,  and  which  was  a  dry-built 
wall.  They  saw  the  two  men  running  across 
the  next  field  but  one  to  that  in  which  they 
were,  and  suddenly  they  saw  some  one 
bound  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge  made 
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by  the  men,  and  run  in  the  same  direction. 
The  last  comer  was  running  faster  than 
the  others,  and  was  evidently  in  pursuit  of 
them,  for  they  kept  turning  their  heads  as 
the  distance  between  them  and  their  pur- 
suer lessened.  As  Bernard  was  gazing 
with  all  his  eyes  through  a  crevice,  he  saw 
one  of  the  two  men  drop  something. 

"  'Gad !  "  he  said  in  his  excitement,  for- 
getting his  cousin's  presence,  "he's  dropped 
a  leveret,  or  I'm  blowed  !  They  haven't  a 
chance  with  that  fellow.  Two  to  one  on 
the  last  man !  Well  picked  up  !  He'll 
overtake  them  before  they  can  get  another 
hundred  yards.     He  can  run  !  " 

These  remarks  were  made  as  the  chase 
progressed.  The  men,  who  had  actually 
dropped  a  young  hare,  which  the  pursuer 
had  picked  up,  had  now  come  to  a  stone 
wall,  and  they  lost  some  time  in  clambering 
over  it,  and  when  they  were  again  on  the 
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ground,  only  a  very  short  distance  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  person  who  followed 
them.  Still  there  was  the  wall,  and  if  he 
took  as  long  to  get  over  it  as  they  had 
done,  tbay  would  have  a  good  start.  They 
began  to  run  at  once,  and  made  the  utmost 
exertions,  which  were  favoured  by  the 
ground,  as  the  field  in  which  they  now 
were — next  to  the  one  in  which  Yetta  and 
Bernard  were  crouching — lay  on  a  steep 
slope. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  Bernard  whispered  to 
his  cousin  ;  "  see  if  I  don't  lay  hold  of  one 
of  them  !  You  must  just  stay  where  you 
are." 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  she  whispered,  as  she 
aid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  They  must 
have  guns.  I'll  never  forgive  you  if  you 
do." 

"  But  they  may  murder  that  other  fellow, 
and  he  runs  splendidly,  and — by  Jove  ! — 
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he   leaps    splendidly.     He  lias  cleared  the 
wall ! " 

It  was  as  he  said,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  leap  had  enabled  the  pursuer  to  gain 
upon  the  men ;  and  as  Bernard  sprang  up, 
unable  longer  to  be  quiet  and  inactive,  a 
mere  spectator,  the  pursuer  "  put  on  a 
spurt,"  as  Bernard  would  have  said.  With 
a  few  rapid  steps  he  was  close  behind  one 
of  the  men,  and  the  next  instant,  having 
grasped  the  collar  of  the  man's  coat  with 
his  hand,  and  stopped  suddenly,  the  man 
lay  on  his  back  on  the  ground,  with  his 
pursuer  on  the  top  of  him.  There  was  a 
struggle  for  an  instant,  during  which  the 
other  poacher  made  off,  and  then  there  was 
a  report,  and  a  little  cloud  of  blue  smoke 
rose  from  where  the  two  men  lay  on  the 
earth  together.  An  instant  after  one  of 
the  men  rose  from  the  ground,  and  ran  off 
in  the  direction  that  the  other  had  taken. 
VOL.   i.  G 
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"  Grood  heaven,  one  of  them  is  shot !  " 
said  Bernard,  and  he  jumped  over  the  wall, 
and  ran  to  the  place  where  he  saw  the  body 
of  the  man. 

Yetta  had  got  all  her  courage  again,  and 
followed  her  cousin.  As  she  came  up  she 
heard  a  pleasant  voice  say, — 

"  Ah,  it  is  painful,  but  I  don't  believe  he 
meant  to  shoot  me.  He  had  the  gun- 
barrels  without  the  stock  loose  in  his 
pocket,  and — ah  ! — it  went  off  in  our 
struggle,  and  the  muzzle  was  against 
my  leg.  That  is  all.  I  could  have  held 
him,  but  I  thought  it  as  well  to  let  him 
away." 

It  was  a  young  man  dressed  in  a  light 
summer  suit  who  spoke,  and  when  he  saw 
Yetta  he  tried  to  sit  up  and  take  off  his 
hat,  but  his  face  became  pale,  and  he  fell 
back  fainting. 

"  Oh !  he  is  dying !  "  cried  Yetta,  and 
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she  went  down  on  her  knees  beside  him, 
and  raised  his  head  on  her  arm.  "  Run 
to  the  house,  Bernard,  and  tell  them  to 
send  up  for  him  ;  and  tell  mamma  to  send 
to  Inverkeith  for  a  doctor.  Poor  young 
man,  and  he  was  so  brave  !  " 

"  I  will  run,"  said  Bernard,  and  he  set 
off,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Meanwhile  Yetta  had  laid  the  head  that 
was  resting  on  her  arm  in  her  lap,  and 
undid  his  necktie  with  her  deft  fingers, 
and  then  smoothed  his  hair  with  her  hand. 
As  she  did  so,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  no 
mountain-top  ever  coloured  more  at  the 
opening  of  the  eye  of  day  than  she  did 
wrhen  he  looked  at  her,  and  said  softly, — 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much." 

"What    would    do  you  good?"   asked 
Yetta.     "  Could  I  bring  you   some  water  ? 
there   is  a  stream  not  very  far  off,  and  1 
would  run  all  the  way  ?  " 
g  2 
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"No,  thank  you;  you  are  very  good." 

"  I  have  sent  my  cousin  for  assistance. 
He  won't  be  long.  Are  you  very  much 
hurt?" 

"  No,  not  very."  But  although  lie  said 
he  did  not  suffer  much,  Yetta  knew  from 
the  twitching  of  his  face,  and  from  the 
way  he  pressed  his  lips  together,  that  he 
must  be  in  great  pain. 

"Where  have  you  sent  to?"  he  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"  To  Faldoon." 

"  Does  any  one  live  there  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and  mamma  does  ;  we  have 
not  been  there  more  than  a  week." 

After  that  there  was  silence  for  a  long 
time,  during  which  he  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  bear  the  pain  without  showing  that  he 
suffered. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  sit  there  and 
let  my  head  lie  on  your  lap.     I'm  sorry. 
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1  don't  think  I  conld  rise  and  walk, 
but  I  can  easily  wait  until  some  one 
comes,  and  the  grass  will  do  for  a  pillow. 
You  may  want  to  go  ?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Yetta.  "But  I 
would  like  to  be  of  some  use.  I  wish  I 
could  make  you  easier." 

After  that  no  more  was  said  until  just 
before  they  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  when 
the  young  man  said, — 

"  I  wish  you  would  put  my  hair  off  my 
forehead  again." 

Yetta  blushed,  and  said,  "  If  you  faint,  I 
will." 

But  by  this  time  Bernard  had  returned 
with  several  men,  and  an  extemporized 
stretcher.  They  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  and  laid  him  on  it ;  but  the 
movement  caused  him  to  faint  again. 
When  the  men  saw  his  face,  one  of  them 
said, — 
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"  Bless  my  soul !  It's  Sir  John  Wardour 
himself  !" 

So  he  was  conveyed  to  Faldoon. 

The  labourer  was  right.  It  was  Sir 
John  Wardonr  who  was  taken  to  Faldoon, 
and  placed  on  the  bed  in  the  best  bed- 
room, there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
doctor  from  Inverkeith.  Mrs.  Graham 
offered  to  send  any  message  to  Kinskerth 
House  that  he  desired,  but  he  refused  to 
send  any,  saying, — 

"My  sisters  know  that  I  am  so  erratic, 
that  a  prolonged  absence  will  cause  them 
no  anxiety  upon  my  account.  If  they 
heard  that  I  had  been  wounded,  although 
it  is  only  with  small  shot,  they  would  worry 
themselves." 

"  How  many  sisters  have  you  ?  "  asked 
Yetta,  who  stood  beside  her  mother. 

"  Two,"  he  answered. 
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"  Would  you  like  one  of  them  to  come 
and  nurse  you  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  shall  be  able  to  go  home 
in  an  hour  or  two,  I  daresay,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  kindness." 

Just  then  the  medical  man,  Dr.  Eraser, 
arrived,  and  as  he  entered  the  room,  Mrs. 
Graham  and  Yetta  left  it.  Soon,  however, 
they  were  recalled.  The  doctor  regarded 
an  operation  as  necessary.  It  was  a  very 
slight  one,  but  he  would  require  some 
assistance,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  think  of  moving  Sir  John  for 
some  days.  Yetta  was  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  to  hear  this  decision.  She  said 
to  herself  as  she  ran  downstairs  to  give 
some  order, — 

"  It  is  woman's  function  to  be  of  some 
use.  I  have  been  none  in  the  world  yet. 
I  think  I  could  nurse,  and  surely  nursing 
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is  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  works.  It  is 
hard,  it  is  difficult,  it  is  menial,  it  tends  to 
allay  suffering,  to  promote  recovery,  and 
yet  there  is  no  eclat  about  it.  I  am  glad 
of  that,  for  whenever  good  work  is 
applauded,  people  begin  to  work  for  the 
applause." 

Was  she  deceiving  herself  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

11  0  throstle,  softly  piping, 

High  on  the  topmost  bough, 
I  hear  a  new  song  singing, 
Is  it  my  heart,  or  thou  1 " 

Walter  C.  Smith. 

Robert  Aedwell  was  convinced  that  he 
was  deteriorating,  and  the  conviction 
that  he  was  going  back  instead  of  forward 
was  not  without  misery  for  him.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  might 
have  been  consolatory  to  him,  that 
is,  that  deterioration  never  has  eyes  for 
its  own  defects.  But  Robert  Ardwell 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dissect- 
ing motives.  His  conviction  as  to  his 
deterioration  was  founded  upon  various 
circumstances.     He  no  longer   seemed  to 
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take  an  absorbing  interest  in  music.  Life 
seemed  to  him  rather  an  empty  affair. 
Nature  did  not  seem  to  yield  him  the 
same  exquisite  delight  which  it  had 
formerly  done.  He  felt  more  of  a  social 
animal,  he  neglected  his  music,  and  his 
longing  for  social  intercourse  showed 
itself  in  an  anxiety  to  gossip  even  with 
Mrs.  Flint,  and  to  talk  politics  with  her 
husband.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  some 
importance  in  Inverkeith,  and  was  looked 
up  to  by  many  of  his  fellows  as  an  authority 
upon  all  matters  connected  with  the 
science  of  government.  He  had  a  very 
good  opinion  of  himself,  and  when  he 
spoke,  his  tone  asserted  his  importance, 
and,  like  all  men  who  can  speak,  he  was 
very  fond  of  speaking.  Mr.  Ardwell's 
invitations  to  Mr.  Flint  to  come  up  and 
smoke  his  pipe  with  him,  were  therefore 
accepted    with    pleasure,    and    with    the 
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more  alacrity  because  Mr.  Flint  was  aware 
that  his  lodger  had  provided  himself  with 
a  bottle  of  Talisker.  He  was  a  temperate 
man,  but  he  always  remarked,  "  Speaking  is 
dry  work."  He  was  candid  enough  to 
confess,  "  I  always  speak  better  after  the 
third  tumbler." 

Upon  one  occasion,  Mr.  Flint  was 
sitting  in  Mr.  ArdwelPs  room,  and 
although  it  was  a  clear,  warm  summer 
night,  Mr.  Flint  had  a  "  rummer  "  of  toddy 
before  him,  to  which  he  occasionally 
applied  his  lips  with  considerable  gusto. 
He  had  a  gnarled  face,  which  expressed  a 
good  deal  of  rough  force  of  character,  and 
his  voice  was  deep  and  rugged. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Ardwell,"  he  was  saying, 
"  it's  a  piece  of  tyranny,  and  tyrants  and 
slaves  are  made  of  the  same  stuff.  Why 
should  you  defend  him  ?  You  must  be 
an   out-and-out  Tory,   and  it  would  be  a 
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pleasure  to  convert  you  if  it  were  worth 
while." 

The  young  man  smiled. 

"  Aye,  you  may  smile,  but  I  thought 
better  of  you  than  to  say  Sir  John  did 
right  in  the  case  of  the  High  Cleugh  farm. 
Do  you  think  that  force  is  the  way  to 
convert  a  man  ?  Sir,  do  you  know  the 
history  of  the  martyrs  ?  They  were 
burned,  and  pulled  to  pieces  by  wild 
beasts,  and  do  you  think  they  were  con- 
vinced that  their  religion  was  false  ?  No, 
sir ;  no,  you  cannot  do  it.  The  persecutors 
are  aye  on  the  side  of  them  they  persecute. 
All  resistance  to  Grod's  hand  turns  out  to 
be  a  help." 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  who 
enjoyed  listening  to  the  rugged  eloquence 
of  this  fervent  man.  "  But  how  are  we 
to  know  God's  hand  ?  " 

"  How  are  we  to  know  the  hand  of  the 
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Lord  ?  Have  we  not  His  Word  for  His 
hand,  and  does  not  His  hand  corroborate 
His  Word  ?  But  do  you  doubt  it,  sir  ? 
Can  you  not  read  your  Bible,  and  find  it 
out  for  yourself  ?  Can  you  show  me  an 
instance  of  force  ever  getting  a  man  to 
think  as  you  wanted  him?  Maybe  the 
Neros  and  the  Claverhouses  thought 
they  were  gettin'  the  better  of  the  folk 
when  they  were  massacring  the  inno- 
cent people — but  were  they,  think  you  ? 
I  warrant  that  the  martyrs,  who  with  their 
last  breath  defied  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  had  the  better  of  them,  with  all  their 
centurions  and  troopers !  And  what 
came  of  it,  sir?  That's  the  question. 
Did  Nero  stamp  out  Christianity  ?  No. 
Did  Claverhouse  establish  Episcopacy  ? 
No.  The  Lord  is  a  good  bit  stronger  than 
an  emperor  of  Rome,  or  a  Scotch  earl, 
even  when  they're  backed  by  the  devil !  " 
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"  But  don't  you  know  that  all  govern- 
ment is  government  by  force  ?  We  don't 
try  to  persuade  a  thief  not  to  steal,  we 
punish  him.  We  don't  reason  with  a 
murderer,  we  hang  him.  Would  you  do 
away  with  lash  and  gallows,  as  you  would 
with  faggots  and  thumb-screw  ?  " 

"  Hoot  awa',  hoot  awa'  !  You  con- 
found things  that  are  not  meant  to  be 
confounded.  You  mix  things  which  ought 
to  be  kept  separate." 

He  paused,  and  took  a  long  sip  at  his 
beverage,  then,  replacing  it  on  the  table, 
said, — 

"  But  keep  to  the  High  Cleugh  farm. 
To  think  that  a  young  man  like  Sir  John, 
coming  into  a  grand  estate — if  the  land 
laws  were  set  right  you  would  see  a  differ- 
ence in  the  laws  of  inheritance, — to  think 
that  he  should  turn  a  poor  man  out  of  his 
farm   when   he  had  improved  it  in  many 
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ways,  and  was  willing  to  pay  a  bigger 
rent — and  that  all  because  lie  wouldn't 
vote  as  Sir  John  thought  he  should.  It's 
abominable,  sir !  I  would  subscribe  my- 
self to  reinstate  him  in  a  better  farm  than 
he  lost,  I  would — for  I  detest  tyranny, 
and  I  love  a  man  to  be  free,  sir — free  as 
the  wind." 

"  But,  Mr.  Flint,  the  wind  often  does 
great  harm.  Would  you  allow  men  to  be 
free  to  do  good  or  evil,  or  both  ?  " 

"  The  winds  are  in  God's  hands.  He 
holds  them  in  leash.  And  the  harm  that 
they  do  all  turns  to  good.  But  you  will 
get  away  from  the  subject,  and,  as  I  was 
saying,  Sir  John  Wardour  did  wrong  in 
that  case,  if  ever  a  man  did.  I  wonder  he 
wasn't  ashamed  to  look  his  fellow-men  in 
the  face  after  it !" 

Robert  Ardwell  had  a  singular  delight 
in   seeing  his  guest    roused,   and  hearing 
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the  rough  language  in  which  he  spoke 
sound  like  a  war-trumpet,  and  he  continued 
to  defend  Sir  John's  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  ejectment  from  the  High  Cleugh 
farm,  merely  to  hear  Mr.  Flint  talk  scorn- 
fully about  the  aristocracy  in  general,  and 
Sir  John  in  particular. 

While  the  conversation  was  proceeding 
in  Mr.  ArdwelTs  parlour,  the  window  of 
which  looked  across  the  little  street  over  a 
low  wall,  and  then  over  some  sweet  hay- 
fields,  marked  by  ragged  hedges,  to  some 
undulating  pasture-lands  about  a  large 
white  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
another  conversation  was  taking  place  in 
Mrs.  Flint's  parlour-kitchen.  It  was  a 
clean,  comfortable-looking  room,  with  a 
long  row  of  covers  and  kettles  upon  a 
shelf  at  one  side,  a  plate-rack  with  crockery 
of  every  variety  of  pattern  at  the  other, 
and  a  variety  of  "  pig  "   ornaments   upon 
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the  chimney-piece.  The  hearth  was  clean 
wept,  and  the  fire  was  made  up  with  a 
large  piece  of  English  coal  in  front,  and  a 
backing  composed  of  small  pieces  of  Scotch 
coal,  commonly  called  "  dross,"  which  a 
long  experience  had  taught  Mrs.  Flint  was 
the  best  and  most  economical  way  of 
making  a  fire. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  was  seated  on  a  chair  near 
the  fire,  and,  having  first  disposed  of  some 
important  questions  of  housekeeping,  she 
remarked  to  Mrs.  Flint,  whom,  of  course, 
she  patronized, — 

"  But  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about 
another  matter.  The  last  time  I  saw  you 
I  told  you  that  poor  Robert  had  left  his 
money  and  property  to  my  niece." 

"  Yes,  you  did,  ma'am.  And  I  thought 
then  that  it  would  have  been  more  fair 
like,  if  he  had  divided  it  amongst  all  his 
relations." 

VOL.    I.  H 
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"  Never  mind  that,  Mrs.  Flint.  What 
I  did  for  my  poor  brother,  I  did  not  do 
for  reward.  I  did  regret  not  getting 
some  little  memento,  but  I  daresay  my 
sister-in-law  will  let  me  have  something 
to  keep  me  in  mind  of  him — not  that  I'm 
likely  to  forget  him,  Mrs.  Flint.  I  couldn't 
do  that ! — no,  never  !  " 

"  I  daresay  not,"  said  Mrs.  Flint,  who 
wondered  why  Mrs.  Ramsay  should  so 
earnestly  desire  something  to  jog  her 
memory,  when  it  was  so  excellently  re- 
tentive. 

"  No,"  Mrs.  Ramsay  went  on,  "  I'm 
not  one  of  that  kind,  Mrs.  Flint.  I've 
done  a  great  deal  in  my  day  without 
thanks,  and  without  looking  for  them.  I 
don't  live  for  myself  alone,  as  Mrs.  Gibson 
does.  But  that  wasn't  what  I  came  to 
speak  about.  You  know  that  my  sister- 
in-law  and  my  niece  have  come  to  live  at 
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Faldoon — and  I  may  say  to  you  that  I  like 
them  very  much.  I  always  knew  Herbert 
would  make  a  good  choice,  and  his  widow  is 
quite  a  lady  ;  and  as  for  Yetta — that's  my 
niece — she  is  very  pretty,  and  is  sure  to  make 
a  good  marriage.  If  I  were  her  mother,  I 
would — but  that  isn't  what  I  came  to  speak 
about.  The  fact  is,  that  wheD  last  I  was 
at  Faldoon,  my  sister-in-law  said  to  me, 
8  Maggie,  can  you  recommend  a  music-mas- 
ter for  Yetta  ? — for  I'm  determined  that  she 
shall  not  forget  her  accomplishments  ;  and, 
as  you  know,  if  one  is  not  in  constant  prac- 
tice, one  is  apt  to  rust.'  So  when  she  said 
that,  I  thought  of  you  at  once;  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  doing  you  a  good  turn,  if  I  could 
recommend  Mr.  Ardwell.  So  I  mentioned 
his  name,  and  said  I  would  make  inquiries 
as  to  whether  he  took  teaching  or  not." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Ramsay.     I'm  sure 
it's  very  kind  of  you,"   said  Mrs.   Flint, 
h  2 
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feeling  some  relief  at  having  at  length  an 
opportunity  of  speaking.  "  You  could  na' 
say  ower  much  in  Mr.  Ard well's  favour. 
He's  as  decent  a  young  man  as  ever  came 
within  a  door ;  and  although  I'm  no  judge 
o'  music,  I  may  say  o'  his,  it  gars  me 
greet,  or  it  gars  me  laugh,  and  that's  mair 
than  any  ither  music  ever  did.  But  I 
was  just  thinking  that  he  might  not  tak' 
to  teaching,  as  I  see  that  he's  proud,  and 
although  he  plays  the  organ  in  the  chapel, 
it's  mair  for  the  sake  o'  playing  than  for 
the  salary  he  gets." 

"  Well,  you  might  just  mention  the 
matter  to  him,  Mrs.  Flint,  would  you  ?  I 
know  he  would  find  my  niece  an  apt 
scholar,  and  it  might  do  him  credit  in  the 
district." 

**  Well,  if  you  don't  mind  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  I  would  just  step 
in  and  ask  Mr.   Ardwell    about  it.     He's 
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just  having  a  chat  wi'  my  gudeman  about 
politics  and  such  like,  and  ye  might  want 
to  ken  at  once,  maybe. " 

"  I  would  that,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
whose  English  was  only  a  thin  veneer  over 
a  more  substantial  deposit  of  Scotch. 

So  Mrs.  Flint  knocked  at  Mr.  Ardwell's 
door,  and  entered,  just  as  her  husband  was 
finishing  his  anathema  upon  the  aris- 
tocracy. With  woman-like  delicacy  she 
asked  him  to  withdraw,  and  then  she  said, 
as  the  door  closed, — 

"  I  was  just  thinking,  Mr.  Ardwell, 
that  perhaps  you  might  like  to  have  a 
pupil  or  two  to  teach.  I  hear  that  him 
that  was  here  before  you  came  made  a 
gude  bit  o'  siller  wi'  giving  lessons  on  the 
piano,  and,  if  ye  wanted  it,  I  think  there 
are  mony  that  would  tak'  advantage  o' 
it." 

"  Thanks,  Mrs.  Flint.     It's  very  good  of 
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you  to  think  of  me.  But  I  don't  think  I 
could  teach ;  I  have  not  patience  to  suffer 
the  stupid  errors  of  wretched  children,  and 
I  should  begin  to  hate  music  on  account  of 
my  failure  to  make  others  like  it.  I  don't 
so  much  care  for  money,  although  people 
might  not  believe  me,  if  I  said  it.  I  don't 
want  to  live  luxuriously  and  waste  my 
life." 

"  Maybe,  maybe,"  answered  Mrs.  Flint, 
"  but  it  was  na'  bairns  I  was  alluding  to. 
But  if  you  could  get  some  grown-up 
scholars,  maybe  you  would  na'  object  to 
it?" 

"  True,  if  I  could  find  any  one  who 
wanted  to  learn  to  play  because  he  loved 
music,  I  would  teach  him  for  nothing." 

"  Weel,  sir,  frae  what  I  hear,  Miss 
Graham  would  be  an  apt  scholar,  and  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  speaks  o'  her  as  if  she 
was  able  to  play  already." 
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"  Miss  Graham — Miss  Grahani — where 
does  she  live  ?."  he  asked  rather 
eagerly. 

"  Live  ?  she  lives  at  Faldoon,  and  is  a 
great  heiress — but  I  mentioned  them  to  ye 
afore,  and,  if  I'm  no'  mistaken,  ye  saw  her 
yersel'  on  the  road." 

"  Then  I'll  give  lessons.  You  can  tell 
anybody  who  wants  to  know  that  I  give 
lessons  to  '  advanced  scholars.'  That's 
the  way  they  put  it,  is  it  not  ?  " 

So  Mrs.  Flint  retired  and  carried  the 
message  to  Mrs.  Eamsay,  who  went  away, 
satisfied  that  she  had  found  an  excuse  for 
going  again  to  Faldoon,  and  an  opportunity 
of  doing  Mrs.  Graham  a  favour. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

11  Love  has  no  need  of  words.     It  is  the  dross 
Of  thought  or  feeling  that  we  shape  in  phrase. 
But  hearts  in  love  have  got  the  gift  of  tongues, 
And  speak  in  words  which  pass  our  hearing  by." 

"  Moods." 

"  iou  are  quite  sure    it    does    not   pain 

you  ?  " 

"Yes,  quite." 

"  Do  I  lean  too  heavily  on  your  arm  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  I  like  to  be  of  use." 

"  Do  you  like  to  be  a  crutch  for  a  lame 

man  ?     But  perhaps  that  is  what  women 

were  meant  to  be  ?  " 
"What,  crutches?" 
"  Yes,  not  physically.     Don't  you  agree 

with  me,  Mrs.  Graham  ?    Don't  you  think 
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that  men  are  all  more  or  less  lame  in 
spirit,  and  that  it  is  woman's  courage 
and  patience  that  are  the  crutches  of 
their  decrepitude  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  who 
was  seated  in  the  large  bay-window  of  the 
drawing-room,  while  Yetta  lent  her  arm  to 
their  invalid  guest,  and  he  limped  slowly 
to  and  fro.  "  Perhaps  so ;  yet  in  my 
experience  there  are  lame  women,  too, 
and  perhaps  they  mutually  support  one 
another." 

"  Yes,  like  the  two  leaning  halves  of 
an  arch ;  neither  could  stand  alone,  but 
together  they  are  firmer  than  a  solid 
wall." 

"  Do  you  think  that  a  good  figure  of 
speech  ?  "  asked  Yetta. 

"  Yes,  what  could  be  better?  I  com- 
pare men  and  women  to  bricks — that  is 
complimentary.      By  the   way,  that   com- 
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parison  of  a  good  man  to  a  brick  must 
have  some  reference  to  the  way  they  made 
those  commodities  in  the  land  of  Goshen ; 
they  made  them  principally  of  straw  there, 
and  many  men  in  this  country  are  much 
the  same." 

"  I  never  understood  what  a  man  of 
straw  was." 

"  All  flesh  is  grass,  you  know." 

Yetta  looked  grave  and  said,  "  I  don't 
think  you  believe  in  anything." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I  was  just  expressing 
my  belief  in  woman,  when  you  found  fault 
with  my  simile,  and  now  you  find  fault 
with  my  orthodoxy." 

"  Well,  you  talk  lightly  about  all  these 
things,  as  if  they  were  simply  subjects  of 
conversation.  You  smile  when  religion  is 
mentioned ;  you  don't  seem  to  care  that 
there  should  be  any  truth  at  all,  so  long  as 
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there    is    something    to     deny     or   argue 
about." 

"  Oh,  don't.  Let  me  sit  down  again. 
You  get  so  enthusiastic  that  you  walk  too 
fast.  Thanks  !  Now,"  he  said,  as  he  sat 
down  on  a  chair  near  Mrs.  Graham  ;  "  now 
I  am  ready  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dictment.    How  many  counts  are  there  ?  " 

"  That's  all,"  said  Yetta,  who  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  her  accusations.  "But  I 
don't  want  to  argue.  You  might  prove 
me  wrong,  but  that  would  only  prove  that 
I  could  not  argue." 

"  And  am  I  to  rest  under  all  these 
imputations,  and  have  no  way  of  clearing 
my  character  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  cannot  be  serious  about 
anything.  It  only  shows  the  futility  of 
talent.  If  you  cannot  feel,  no  logic  will 
make  you." 
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"  I  can  feel.  I  once  fell  in  love  with  an 
actress.  The  symptoms  were — poetry,  a 
consciousness  of  the  untidyness  of  my 
dress,  investment  in  "  Jockey  Club,"  and 
a  cane.  T  got  over  it,  but  don't  say  I 
can't  feel." 

At  that  instant  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  Miss  "Wardours  were  announced. 

Since  his  accident  and  consequent  resi- 
dence at  Faldoon,  a  residence  which  he 
did  not  seem  anxious  to  terminate,  they 
had  been  repeatedly  to  see  him,  and  had 
become  attached  to  Yetta,  as  girls  will. 

They  were  both  younger  than  their 
brother,  who  might  be  about  twenty-six, 
and  they  were  good-looking.  Agnes,  the 
elder,  was  full  of  ideas.  Frances,  the 
younger,  was  full  of  mischief.  The  former 
was  always  grave,  the  latter  was  always 
merry.      Agnes    was     devoted   to   books, 
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while  Frances  had  just  learned  to  think 
dolls  unworthy  of  her  notice,  and  was 
ready  to  fall  in  love  with  any  man. 

They  had  come  to  Faldoon  upon  this 
occasion,  to  find  out  definitely  when  their 
brother  meant  to  return  to  Kinskerth,  and 
to  insist  upon  Yetta  paying  them  a  visit 
at  an  early  date.  The  reasons  that  each 
urged  for  her  acceptance  were  charac- 
teristic. Miss  Wardour,  when  they  were 
walking  together  through  the  trim  border- 
walks  in  the  garden,  said, — 

"  I  do  hope  you  will  come  to  Kinskerth, 
Miss  Graham.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
one  who  had  some  ideas  beyond  tatting 
and  millinery  to  make  friends  with. 
Frances  never  thinks  of  anything,  but  how 
to  kill  time.  And  there  is  nobody  near  us 
who  takes  the  least  interest  in  the  great 
social  problems  of  the  time.     Lady  Lean- 
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oaks,  you  know,  doesn't  care  about  any- 
thing but  her  children.  The  Maxwells 
think  the  social  problem  of  the  time  is, 
how  to  get  married." 

"  And  they  can't  solve  that,"  put  in 
Frances,  who  joined  them  at  the  instant. 

"  There  is  positively  nobody,"  went  on 
Miss  Wardour,  "  who  takes  the  least  inte- 
rest in  anything  beyond  wretched  every-day 
affairs,  vou  know.  Not  one  of  them  reads 
anything,  and  when  they  have  read  a  book, 
the  only  criticism  they  can  give  is  that 
they  like  it,  or  don't  like  it,  as  if  their 
liking  or  disliking  constituted  a  canon  of 
criticism !  " 

Frances,  on  the  other  hand,  when  she 
was  alone  with  Yetta,  just  before  lunch, 
said, — 

"  Do  come,  won't  you?  Kinskerth  is 
awfully  dull.  Look  here,  may  I  call  you 
Yetta  ?     I  hate   to    '  Miss  '    and  *  Mister ' 
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people.  Well,  you'll  promise  to  come, 
Yetta,  won't  you  ?  I  think,  if  you  do,  we 
might  persuade  John  to  have  a  dance,  or  at 
least  to  give  some  dinner-parties — they  are 
better  than  nothing.  He  doesn't  care  for 
society,  or,  at  least,  he  pretends  he  doesn't. 
He  says  there  is  nobody  in  the  district 
fit  to  associate  with,  and  that's  nonsense. 
There's  Frank  Maxwell — he's  awfully  jolly ; 
and  Charlie  Maxstone  is  such  a  handsome 
man.  And  John  might  ask  down  his 
college  friend  Wavil ;  he's  immensely  clever 
— I'm  afraid  of  him.  But  I  know  we  could 
persuade  my  brother,  for  he  would  do  what 
you  asked  him,  I  know  he  would.  I  think- 
but  it's  a  secret,  remember — that  he — let 
me  whisper — well,  don't  blush.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  when  you  went  out  with  Agnes 
into  the  garden,  and  after  your  mamma  had 
left  the  room,  he  came  down  upon  me,  and 
said  all  sorts  of  things  about  being  unlady- 
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like,  and  only  a  great  girl,  and  that  sort  of 
thing — lie  always  blows  me  up, — and  lie 
told  me  that  I  ought  to  take  a  pattern  by 
you,  that — but  I  won't  tell  you  what  he 
said." 

"  There  is  the  gong,"  said  Yetta,  and 
she  was  glad  almost  to  escape  further 
confidences ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
she  was  in  better  spirits  that  day  at  lunch 
than  usual. 

Bernard  Winn  was  also  hilarious,  and 
when  a  young  man  of  his  age  is  so,  he  is 
apt  to  show  it  by  the  loudness  of  his  voice, 
rather  than  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellec- 
tual manifestations.  He  had  been  out  for 
a  ride,  and  had  gone  in  the  direction  of 
Kinskerth.  When  he  started,  he  was 
quite  bold ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
call,  as  he  had  been  asked  to  do.  How- 
ever, as  he  approached  the  avenue,  his 
courage     failed    him ;    he   reasoned    that 
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general  invitations  were  never  meant  to  be 
accepted. 

Still,  he  entered  the  avenue,  and  walked 
his  horse  under  the  grand  trees  which  stood 
with  hands  joined  above  his  head,  as  if 
they  were  in  some  still  country -dance, 
until  he  came  to  a  place  which  afforded  a 
view  of  the  valley,  with  its  stream  flashing 
into  the  light  here  and  there  from  under 
the  trees,  and,  beyond  the  valley,  of 
tbe  sandy  shore,  which  the  stream  flowed 
through  till  it  reached  the  silver  sea. 
Although  usually  impervious  to  the  pic- 
turesque, he  stopped  his  horse  to  gaze 
at  it.  Then  he  thought  over  the  matter 
calmly,  and  finally  determined  upon  re- 
tracing his  steps.  As  the  distance  increased 
between  him  and  Kinskerth,  his  courage 
rose,  and  he  began  to  regret  his  ultimate 
decision  ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  got  to  the 
lodge-gate  at  Faldoon,  he  was  calling  him- 

VOL.    I.  I 
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self  a  confounded  fool  for  having  lacked 
the  courage  to  make  a  call. 

When  he  found  that  the  Misses  Wardour 
were  actually  at  Faldoon,  he  forgot  his 
adventure  of  the  morning,  and  became 
uproariously  happy. 

After  lunch  they  went  to  see  the  King's 
View,  Sir  John  being  left  to  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Graham ;  and  while  Miss  Wardour 
explained  to  Yetta  her  theory  of  excessive 
drinking,  and  her  plan  for  putting  an  end 
to  it,  Bernard  Winn  confessed  to  Frances 
that  he  had  been  over  to  Kinskerth  that 
forenoon  with  the  hope  of  seeing  them. 

"  Did  you  call  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  didn't  like  to.     I  thought—" 

"  What  did  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  mightn't  care  to  see  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  would  like  to  see  everybody. 
It's  so  dull  at  Kinskerth." 

"  Do  you  sit  in  the  house  all  day,  and 
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practise  your  music,  and  walk  about  with 
the  back-board?"  asked  Bernard,  whose 
idea  of  female  education  was  not  very 
definite. 

Frances  laughed  and  said, — 

"  No,  of  course  not.  I  am  always  out. 
I  ride,  and  go  and  see  the  dogs,  and  pat 
the  horses,  and  scramble  over  all  the 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  talk  to 
the  shepherds,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  !  " 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Bernard  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  admiration  of  these 
performances.  "  Do  you  ?  I  think  I'll 
scramble  all  over  the  hills,  too ;  and  then, 
if  we  were  on  the  same  hill,  we  might 
meet,  mightn't  we  ?  "     , 

"Perhaps  we  might,  if  we  weren't  on 
different  sides  of  it,"  said  Frances  with 
provoking  gravity. 

"  Would  you  be  angry  if  I  was  on  the 
same  hill?" 

t  2 
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"No,  not  if  you  weren't  poaching." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  he  said  with 
vagueness.  "  But  won't  you  tell  me  what 
hill  you'll  be  on  to-morrow,  if  it's  a  fine 
day?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  laughing. 

They  had  got  to  a  definite  issue  now, 
and  during  the  rest  of  their  walk,  and, 
indeed,  until  the  Wardours  set  out  on  their 
return  journey  to  Kinskerth,  Bernard  peti- 
tioned, and  urged,  and  besought  definite 
information  as  to  the  particular  locality  of 
that  blessed  hill,  and  mostly  in  the  impres- 
sive monosyllable  "  Do  !  "  While  Frances 
Wardour  laughingly  refused,  sometimes 
saying  that  she  thought  she  would  devote 
to-morrow  to  the  back-board,  then  remem- 
bering that  Charlie  Maxstone  was  coming 
over  to  Kinskerth  on  the  morrow,  and  then 
correcting  herself  and  saying  he  was  not 
coming  until  next  week.     But  at  last,  just 
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as  they  were  going  away,  in  answer  to  a 
despairing  "  Do  !  "  she  said,  "  Well,  I  may 
be  on  the  Craigsbrook  side  of  High  Cleugh. 
I  have  to  go  and  see  an  old  woman  there ; 
but,  remember,  I  don't  promise  !  " 
So  they  went  away. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  being  mad, 
Which  none  but  madmen  know." 

Dryden. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  had  called  at  Faldoon,  and 
informed  Mrs.  Graham  that  Mr.  Ardwell, 
who  was  a  real  gentleman,  was  willing  to 
give  lessons  in  music  to  persons  who  had 
had  some  previous  instruction,  although  he 
was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  instruction 
of  those  who  knew  nothing  about  music. 
Mrs.  Ramsay,  who,  like  most  people,  was 
capable  of  appreciating  the  luxury  of 
effecting  something,  argued  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Ardwell,  and  was  prepared  to  meet 
and  refute  any  objection  that  might  be 
urged  against  him.     But  there  were  not 
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many  objections  raised.  Mrs.  Graham 
was  anxious  that  her  daughter  should 
continue  her  lessons,  and  from  all  she 
heard,  and  from  the  experience  she  had 
had  of  his  musical  abilities,  she  was  in- 
clined to  regard  Mr.  Ardwell  as  in  every 
way  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  a 
master  efficiently.  The  opposition  to  the 
scheme  came  from  Yetta  herself.  "  He  is 
a  very  young  man  to  give  lessons,"  she 
said. 

"  Young,5 '  my  dear,  answered  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  determined  to  accomplish  her 
object,  "  but  surely  that  isn't  an  objection. 
Music  is  not  anything  that  is  to  be  learned 
by  experience,  and  if  young  people  were 
always  to  have  their  youth  urged  against 
them  as  a  reason  for  their  not  being  em- 
ployed, I  wonder  who  would  ever  live  to 
be  old?" 

"  And  then,"  went  on  Yetta,  "  we  don't 
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know  how  be  teaches.  He  does  play 
wonderfully,  I  admit  that — I  don't  think 
I  ever  heard  anybody  play  nearly  so  well ; 
but  very  often  those  people  who  know  a 
subject  best  are  not  those  who  teach  it 
best.  I  always  think  that  one  who  has 
just  got  over  difficulties  is  better  able  to 
help  another,  than  one  who  has  made 
more  progress." 

"  But  that  is  just  what  makes  me  like 
Mr.  Ardwell.  He  doesn't  profess  to  be 
able  to  teach  young  children.  He  says  he 
has  not  patience  or  ability  to  teach  begin- 
ners, but  he  would  like  to  teach  those  who 
love  music.  And  as  for  his  terms,  I'm 
sure  they  would  be  moderate,  for  he  only 
gets  40Z.  a  year  from  the  chapel." 

"  Forty  pounds  a  year  !  "  said  Yetta, 
"  how  disgraceful !  I  should  have  thought 
he  would  get  far  more,  Mrs.  Ramsay." 

"  Not    a   farthing   more,    my     dear.      I 
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know  it  for  a  fact.  But,  as  you  say,  it  is 
a  very  small  sum,  and  I  don't  wonder  that 
lie  should  wish  to  add  to  his  income, 
although  Mrs.  Flint  says  he  has  no  ex- 
pensive tastes,  except  books.  But  40Z. 
won't  go  far  in  books,  will  it  ?  " 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  Yetta,  having 
satisfied  her  conscience  by  her  opposition, 
felt  very  glad  when  Mrs.  Ramsay  was 
entrusted  with  a  note,  which  she  insisted 
upon  delivering  to  Mr.  Ardwell  herself, 
because  she  suggested  that  by  that  means 
she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
what  sort  of  person  he  was. 

Not  long  after  Mrs.  Ramsay  had  de- 
parted, Sir  John  Warclour  entered  the 
room.  He  still  had  to  use  a  crutch,  but 
was  about  to  return  to  Kinskerth  on  the 
following  day. 

"  Did  you  ever  remark  the  music  in  St. 
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John's  ?  "  Yetta  asked  him,  as  he  hobbled 
to  a  sofa  near  the  open  window,  through 
which  sweet  perfumes  were  driven  from 
the  roses  beneath,  and  through  which  the 
songs  of  the  birds  in  the  shrubbery  might 
be  heard. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  he  answered 
when  he  was  seated,  and  occupied  with 
cutting  the  leaves  of  a  book.  "  I  don't  go 
very  often  to  church,  and  when  I  do,  I 
don't  pay  much  attention  to  the  music. 
But  what  about  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  haven't  remarked  it,  you 
have  no  ears.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  never  listened  to  the  voluntaries  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  ever  did.     Why  ?  " 

"  Why,  they  are  beautiful.  Your  or- 
ganist plays  magnificently,  and  you  all 
show  your  appreciation  of  excellent  music 
by  paying  him  the  munificent  sum  of  40£. 
a  year  !  " 
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"  Well,  is  that  not  enough  ?  " 

"Enough?  No,  of  course  not.  He  is  a 
real  artist." 

"  "Who  is  this  genius  ?  " 

"  He  is  to  be  my  music-master." 

"  But  what  is  his  name  ?  and  why,  if  he 
is  such  an  artist,  does  he  remain  in  this 
centre  of  stagnation  upon  such  a  miserable 
pittance  ?  Why  doesn't  he  rise  in  his 
profession  ?  I  have  infinite  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  real  ability  making  its  way  in 
this  country.     But  who  is  this  man  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  who  he  is,  but  he  is  a 
wonderful  musician,  and  he  is  going  to 
give  me  lessons  in  music.  His  name  is 
Ardwell." 

"  Ardwell  ?  Ardwell  ?  That  reminds  me. 
It  must  be  the  man  that  Bainbridge  wrote 
to  me  about.  Do  you  know  how  long  he 
has  been  in  Inverkeith  ?  " 

"No,  I   do   not.       But    Mrs.    Ramsay 
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seemed  to  say  that  he  had  not  been  here 
long." 

"  It  must  be  the  man,  and,  if  so, 
you  have  got  a  lunatic  for  your  music- 
master." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  John  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Graham,  who  had  just  returned  to 
the  room. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  exactly  what  I  say, 
but  still  the  man  is  eccentric.  Bainbridge 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  wrote  to  me, 
asking  me  to  see  the  man  Ardwell,  and 
have  him  out  to  dinner,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  at  Kinskerth,  and  I  promised  to  do 
so.  But,  until  you  mentioned  the  man,  I 
forgot  all  about  it — and,  indeed,  I  did  not 
know  whether  he  had  actually  arrived  in 
Inverkeith." 

"  A  curious  indication  of  friendship  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bainbridge,  I  should  say," 
remarked   Yetta,    with   the   gentle    sneer 
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with  which  she  generally  addressed  Sir 
John.  "  He  recommends  you  to  have  a 
lunatic  to  dinner,  and  you  promise  to  do 
so.  Was  it  in  order  to  get  some  amuse- 
ment from  his  eccentricities  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  so.  Indeed, 
Bainbridge  spoke  highly  of  him.  He  said 
he  had  no  end  of  ability,  that  he  was  a 
wonderful  musician — and — now  that  I 
remember  it — that  he  would  be  a  very 
pleasant  companion." 

"  And  you,  with  your  aristocratic  ideas, 
of  course  could  not  think  of  making  a 
friend  of  a  mere  organist?  " 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  You 
ought  to  give  me  credit  for  some  better 
feelings — I  have  them,"  he  said  rapidly, 
almost  angrily. 

Yetta  felt  that  she  had  given  pain,  and 
said  softly, — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 
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Only  Sir  John  heard  it,  and  he  remem- 
bered it,  as  he  went  on  to  say, — 

"  No,  he  is  not  a  mere  organist ;  he  is  of 
a  very  good  family,  and  his  folly  consists 
in  his  devoting  himself  entirely  to  music, 
when  he  might  do  something  better,  and 
in  his  coming  to  Inverkeith  and  accepting 
the  position  of  organist  at  St.  John's." 

Yetta  said  nothing,  so  Mrs.  Graham  felt 
called  upon  to  say,  "  It  is  somewhat  curious; 
but  I  suppose  he  is  devoted  to  music,  and 
I  don't  see  why  a  man  should  not  give 
himself  to  that,  just  as  much  as  he  may  to 
literature  or  art ;  and  perhaps  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  entering  any  other  pro- 
fession.' ' 

"  He  must  have  had.  From  what  Bain- 
bridge  said,  I  believe  he  must  be  a  son  or 
nephew  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Ardwell,  who  is 
member  for  Sallowshire.  Now,"  he  said, 
turning     to   Yetta,   and     speaking    more 
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gently  than  was  his  wont,  "  have  I  made 
out  my  correctness  in  using  the  word 
'lunatic'?" 

1 'Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  understand 
what  you  mean,  from  your  point  of 
view." 

So  the  subject  dropped.  And  the  next 
day  after  Sir  John  had  said  "  good-bye  " 
and  returned  to  Kinskerth,  Yetta  had  her 
first  music-lesson  from  Mr.  Ardwell. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

11 1  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death." 

Milton. 

Yetta  Graham  had  some  ambition,  but  not 
like  that  of  Miss  Wardour.  Miss  Wardour 
was  anxious  to  do  something  for  the  good 
of  the  poor  generally ;  she  was  anxious  to 
raise  herself  from  the  contemptuous  respect 
which  men  bestow  upon  women,  and  to 
earn  the  respect  of  all  by  the  merit  of  ideas 
of  power  and  philanthropy.  Yetta,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  ambitious  to  do  good,  but 
to  do  it  quietly;  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
praised  or  admired  for  her  intentions  of 
beneficence. 
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Her  wish  was  not  to  know  truth,  bu 
to  love  it.  Her  notion  of  a  man's  use- 
fulness was  different,  and  the  arguments 
which,  when  they  had  been  advanced  by 
Sir  John  Wardour,  she  combated,  had 
some  influence  after  he  was  gone.  She 
had  an  obscure  consciousness  that  to  be  a 
musician  was  not  the  very  highest  function 
of  a  man. 

However,  during  her  first  lesson  she  lost 
this  doubt  at  least.  Mr.  Ardwell  asked 
Yetta  to  play,  and  she  began  to  play  some 
piece,  while  he  stood  beside  her  and  listened. 
She  blundered  more  than  she  would  have 
done  if  he  had  not  been  there,  and  when 
she  ceased,  her  mother,  who  had  a  natural 
pride  in  Yetta,  exclaimed  that  she  had  not 
played  nearly  so  well  as  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  Mr.  Ardwell  stood  still  and 
said, — 

"  You  play  quite  as  well  as  a  hundred 
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young  ladies.  If  music  is  simply  wanted 
as  an  accomplishment,  perhaps  you  play 
well  enough.  If  you  wish  to  learn  it  as 
an  art,  you  have  still  something  to  learn. 
May  I  play  you  something  ?  " 

He  sat  down  to  the  instrument,  and 
Yetta,  feeling  that  she  had  been  rebuked, 
stood  a  little  way  off  to  listen.  But  she 
forgot  her  irritation  after  a  time  in 
listening  to  the  exquisite  music.  When 
it  ended  no  one  spoke,  and  perhaps  the 
silence  was  a  greater  tribute  to  its 
excellence  than  any  exclamations  could 
have  been.     At  last  Yetta  said, — 

"  I  won't  have  lessons  in  music,  I  never 
could  play  like  that.  It's  only  waste  of 
time  and  spirit  to  attempt  it." 

Mrs.  Graham  felt  fchat  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  enable  Yetta  to 
play  like  her  master,  and  she  became 
aware   that    the    master  was    young    and 
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good-looking,  arid  that  there  might  be 
danger  in  too  constant  an  intercourse  be- 
tween  them ;  yet  she  felt  bound,  like  all 
adult  individuals,  to  indulge  in  assurances 
of  success,  after  some  earnest  work. 

"I  quite  agree  with  Mrs.  Graham," 
said  Mr.  Arclwell.  "  If  Miss  Graham 
chose,  she  might  play  as  well,  nay,  better 
than  I  do.  I  do  not  speak  about  touch,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  Music  is  not  to  be 
judged  in  that  way.  It  depends  upon 
spirit,  it  is  the  spirit  impressing  itself 
upon  the  air.  All  the  things  that  the  spirit 
cannot  speak,  it  sings.  It  is  like  a  man 
who  stammers  in  speaking,  but  whom 
music  helps.  But  one  must  have  a  soul, 
that  is  all." 

Mrs.     Graham     scarcely    followed    the 
whole    of   this   reasoning,    and    whenever 
people  cannot  understand,  it  is   usual   for 
them  to  suspect  dangerous  doctrine. 
k  2 
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Yetta  answered,  "But  I  have  not  that 
vocal  spirit  in  me.  I  have  feelings  that 
one  cannot  put  into  words,  but  they  pass 
away  in  trembling." 

"  And  music  is  just  a  shaking  of  the 
air." 

Mrs.  Graham  began  to  think  seriously 
that  this  young  man  was  not  suited  to  be 
a  music-master.  When  he  spoke  his  eyes 
flashed,  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  and  his 
manner  was  more  complimentary  than  his 
words.  Mrs.  Graham's  notion  of  a  teacher 
of  music  was  a  foreign-looking  man,  with  a 
moustache  and  spectacles,  a  sedate  air,  and 
apathetic  manner.  This  young  man  set 
all  her  ideas  at  defiance.  He  was  well- 
dressed,  wore  his  hair  long,  and  had  a 
graceful,  impatient  way  of  throwing  it 
back  from  his  forehead  with  his  delicate 
white  hand  ;  he  spoke  about  soul  and  spirit 
to  his  pupil,  instead  of  discussing  Bach  and 
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Beethoven.  Yetta  asked  him  to  play  again, 
and  when  he  finished  she  had  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  said, — 

's  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  brought  to 
my  mind  terrible  things,  that  I  could  have 
cried  out  for  fear." 

"Who  is  it  by?"  asked  Mrs.  Graham, 
who  had  been  affected  by  the  music,  but 
thought  it  safest  to  come  back  to  common- 
places. 

"  I  scarcely  know.  It  is  partly  mine,  and 
yet  not  wholly.  Most  of  it  is  the  com- 
position of  an  obscure  German  composer. 
I  have  only  altered  it,  and  added  to  it." 

"Will  you  stay  to  lunch?"  said  Mrs. 
Graham,  for  at  that  moment  the  gong 
sounded. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  he  answered,  as  he 
rose  to  leave. 

As  the  door  closed  on  him  Yetta  said  to 
her  mother, — 
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"  It  makes  me  wild  to  think  I  can  never 
do  anything.  How  splendidly  he  plays ! 
and  he  says  he  had  very  little  teaching. 
And  he  seems  to  me  a  man  who  could  do 
anything.  He  speaks  well,  although  he 
did  not  say  much.  There  was  a  genuine- 
ness about  it.  He  is  nob  a  denier  of 
everything,  like  Sir  John." 

"  My  dear  Yetta,  you  ought  to  take  care 
what  you  say.  I  think  Sir  John  a  very 
estimable  young  man.  And  he  has  been 
a  most  pleasant  inmate  since  chance  threw 
him  upon  our  hospitality." 

"  Oh,  he's  very  nice,  but  he  denies  and 
doubts.  One  gets  so  weary  of  his  criticism, 
and  wants  something  better  and  higher. 
I  believe  Mr.  Ardwell  has  more  genius  than 
Sir  John." 

"  Such  comparisons  are  very  improper. 
Although  Mr.  Ardwell  may  be  well  con- 
nected,  he  is  only  a  music-master.      And 
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lie  is  rather  too  young  to  teacli  young 
ladies." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Only  what  you  yourself  said  when  we 
first  spoke  of  engaging  Mr.  Ardwell.  You 
said  he  was  too  young,  and  now  I  agree 
with  you,  and  think  besides  he  is  too 
good-looking." 

"  Mamma,  do  you  think  that — " 

But  Yetta  stopped. 

"  I  don't  think  that  you  would  do  any- 
thing foolish,  my  dear,  but  young  men  in 
inferior  positions  get  notions  into  their 
heads  ;  and,  after  all,  he  may  be  an  adven- 
turer— he  might  think  to  secure  an  heiress. 
I  don't  say  he  does,  my  dear,  I  only  say 
he  might." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  how  can  you  say  such 
things  ?  If  you  cared  to  look  at  him,  you 
might  see  that  he  has  nothing  base  or 
mean  in  his  character  !  " 
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"  Nonsense,  Yetta  !  Yon  are  young,  you 
don't  know  the  world.  Faces  are  very 
deceptive,  as  you  will  have  to  learn." 

"  Not  faces  which  are  transparent,  and 
through  which  the  spirit  shines,  as  it  does 
through  his." 

"  Fiddlesticks  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  Graham, 
somewhat  irrelevantly.  "  I  don't  believe 
in  spirits  shining  through,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing ;  and  I  don't  like  a  music-master 
who  talks  to  his  pupil  about  souls  and 
spirits.  All  he  said  seemed  to  be  ridicu- 
lous.    And  it  was  much  too  romantic." 

"  Romantic !  There  was  nothing  ro- 
mantic in  it.  He  spoke  of  the  truth  of 
music  as  being  in  one's  inmost  sou],  and  not 
at  one's  finger-tips.  You  are  prejudiced 
against  him,  mamma." 

"  I  am  not  prejudiced,  Yetta,  and  it  is 
not  right  of  you  to  say  so.  But  I  must 
say  I  agree  with  what  Sir  John  Wardour 
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said.  1  think  Mr.  Ardwell  must  be  a  little 
insane." 

"  Sir  John  was  talking  of  something  he 
did  not  understand.  You  might  as  well 
say  that  Dante  was  mad." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  place  Mr.  Ardwell 
in  the  same  category  with  Dante  ?  " 

"  I  place  him  in  the  category  with  men 
of  genius,  for  I  feel  he  is  one  of  them. 
And  I  would  not  do  myself  or  him  the 
injustice  to  suspect  him  of  base  motives  or 
unworthy  purposes.  I  think  him  a  truer 
gentleman  than  Sir  John.  He  has  a  quick 
sympathy,  and  a  generous  desire  to  give 
pleasure." 

"Very  well,  Yetta.  You  can  keep  your 
own  opinion,  we  shall  see  who  was  right." 

"  We  shall,"  said  Yetta  with  a  brave  look 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Bernard  ?  "  she 
asked,  as  her  cousin  entered  the  room. 
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"  I — I  have  been  on  the  hills.  It's  a 
jolly  day." 

He  bhished  very  mnch  as  he  said  this. 

"  But  you  must  have  got  wet,"  Mrs. 
Graham  remarked  ;  "  there  were  some  very 
heavy  showers." 

"  Oh,  I  took  shelter  under  a  great  stone. 
I  didn't  get  wet  a  bit,  it  was  awfully  jolly 
— for  the  grass — the  rain,  I  mean — " 

Yetta  smiled,  and  that  made  her  cousin 
get  redder  and  more  uncomfortable.  But 
then  they  went  to  lunch. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"Oh,  Love,  Love,  Love ! 

Love  is  like  a  dizziness  ; 
It  winna'  let  a  poor  body- 
Gang  about  his  business." 

Scotch  Song. 

"  Shall  you  go  early,  Yetta  ? "  asked 
Bernard  Winn,  as  they  stood  in  the 
conservatory  one  evening. 

"  Go  where  early  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  yon  know.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
tease  me,  Yetta." 

"  Oh,  I  know  now  what  you  mean. 
How  early  do  you  want  to  go  ?  Would 
six  o'clock  do  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense.  They  don't 
breakfast  till  nine." 
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"  Ob,  you  know  that,  do  you  ?  Well,  if 
we  are  there  by  half-past,  will  that  be 
agreeable  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  suppose  you'll  go  about 
eleven,  won't  you  ?  You  know  we  were 
asked  to  spend  the  day." 

"  Very  well,  we  will  say  eleven  o'clock. 
But  what  if  it  is  wet,  Bernard  ?  " 

Her  cousin  looked  rather  puzzled  for 
an  instant,  but  his  face  brightened  as  he 
said, — 

"  Oh,  there  was  nothing  said  about  the 
weather.  And  besides,  if  it  is  wet,  it 
doesn't  matter.  There's  a  jolly  billiard- 
table,  and  you  and  Miss  Wardour  can 
discuss  the  impropriety  of  giving  charity, 
and  emigration,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
indoors  as  well  as  out." 

"  But  what  would  you  do,  Bernard  ?"  she 
asked,  with  a  pretty  twinkle  in  her  eye. 
"  It  would  be  so  dull  for  you,  you  know." 
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"  Oh,  don't  mind  me,  I  could  play 
billiards  with  Sir  John,  or — " 

But  he  saw  that  Yetta  was  laughing, 
arid  he  said, — 

"  I  wish  1  hadn't  told  you  anything 
about  it,"  and  left  the  green-house,  fiercely 
pulling  the  flower  of  an  azalea  to  pieces. 

But  the  sun  shone  on  the  next  day  from 
a  blue  heaven,  which  had  some  white 
clouds  in  it,  about  the  horizon,  like  grey 
hairs  about  a  bald  crown. 

And,  thanks  to  Bernard,  the  carriage 
was  at  the  door  punctually  at  a  quarter- 
past  ten.  The  drive  from  Faldoon  to 
Kinskerth  was  a  lovely  one.  The  road, 
when  it  passed  the  toll-bar  which  was 
close  to  the  lodge  at  the  foot  of  the  avenue, 
wound  about  amongst  some  little  green 
hills  or  mounds  which  were  covered  with 
tall  trees,  and  pleasant  undergrowth  of 
birch   and   alder.     The    banks   beside  the 
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road  were  steep  and  mossy,  and  yielded 
primroses  and  violets.  Beyond,  however, 
the  road  began  to  ascend,  and  having 
escaped  from  the  shadows,  ran  up  into  the 
light.  On  one  side,  the  hill  rose  steeper 
than  the  road,  and  upon  its  bare,  green 
face,  in  a  little  hollow  cleft,  stood  a  white 
farm-house  with  a  road  which  meandered 
up  to  it  deviously.  On  the  other  side  there 
was  a  deep  valley,  from  which  rose  a  hill, 
cultivated  to  the  very  top,  and  over  the 
sloping  shoulder  of  which  the  flat  country 
with  its  woods  and  farms  and  river  could 
be  seen,  lying  in  gentle  mist ;  while 
further  off  still,  the  sea  lay  and  glittered 
in  its  scaly  waves.  But  soon  the  road 
dipped  over  the  hill,  and  into  a  narrow 
valley  full  of  woods,  from  amongst  which, 
away  to  the  north,  the  chimneys  and  roof 
of  a  large  house  could  be  seen.  The  road 
now  went  gently  down  the  other   side  of 
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the  range  of  hills  which  formed  the  valley, 
now  burrowing  amongst  the  woods,  now 
keeping  above  them.  On  either  side 
occasional  cottages  stood,  with  pleasant 
roses  about  their  doors,  and  honeysuckle 
hanging  like  an  eyelid  over  the  window, 
and  shading  and  sweetening  the  little 
room ;  and  at  one  place,  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  Kinskerth,  in  a  broken  cleft  of 
the  hill  which  rose  close  to  the  road,  there 
lay  a  little  village  with  its  houses  pic- 
turesquely built  on  terraces  on  the  hill, 
which  had  been  half  formed  of  earth  half 
built  up,  and  rendered  more  picturesque 
by  being  placed  at  different  angles  to  one 
another.  So  that  of  some  you  saw  only 
the  gables,  of  others  only  the  thatched 
roof,  and  of  others  the  fronts,  on  some 
of  which  fuchsias  grew,  while  beside 
others  were  hazel-bushes  and  apple-trees. 
The  avenue  itself  was  a  pretty  one,  and 
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wound  about  amongst  the  rising  grounds, 
which  were  covered  with  fine  old  trees, 
and  at  length,  suddenly  leaving  the  cover, 
it  swept  up  before  the  extended  front  of 
Kinskerth  House.  Both  Yetta  and  her 
cousin  had  been  busy  with  their  own 
thoughts  as  they  drove  along,  and  the 
common  views  which  met  their  eyes  did 
not  call  forth  similar  ideas.  "When  they 
reached  the  door  they  found  it  open,  and 
Frances  Wardour  ran  from  the  hall,  and 
down  the  steps  to  meet  them. 

"I  have  just  been  in  the  garden,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  heard  the  wheels,  and  knew 
it  would  be  you." 

She  continued  to  chatter  as  she  led 
them  into  the  house,  till  Yetta  was  recalled 
by  the  coachman,  who  called  out,  "  Miss 
Graham.  Mem,  you  have  forgotten  to  tell 
me  when  I'm  to  come  back  for  ye.  I'm 
no'  gude  at  guessing,  and  I'm  averse  to 
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being  kept  waiting.  But  if  ye  wouldna' 
mind  just  saying  when  ye'll  be  ready  for 
certain,  I'll  be  mickle  obliged  to  ye." 

Frances  Wardour  went  into  a  paroxysm 
of  laughter,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  upon 
the  smallest  provocation. 

"  What  time  shall  I  say  ?  "  asked  Yetta. 

"  Oh,  make  it  late,"  answered  Frances, 
still  in  broad  smiles.  "  We  don't  dine 
until  late,  and  pleasant  days  are  so  short." 

"  Ye  maun  consider  the  beasts,  Miss 
Graham.  I  wouldna'  forget  my  place,  and 
give  the  like  of  you  advice,  but  early 
hours  are  a  deal  better  for  the  health  o' 
man  and  beast.  But  do  what  ye  please. 
I'll  no'  gainsay  ye." 

Again  Miss  Frances  Wardour  went  off 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  heightened 
her  colour,  and  made  the  coachman  look 
severely  at  her. 

"  Say  ten,"  urged   Bernard,  and  as  his 
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cousin  and  Frances  went  into  the  house 
lie  gave  the  necessary  directions  to  Milligan, 
who  remarked, — 

"  He  didna'  see  what  was  sae  ridiculous 
in  advising  folk  to  keep  respectable  hours, 
but  that  if  Miss  Wardour  didna'  ken  what 
manners  were,  it  was  not  for  the  like  o' 
him  to  teach  her,  though  he  kenned 
better." 

This  made  Bernard  Winn  angry,  and  he 
indulged  in  a  short  but  pithy  harangue 
upon  the  subject  of  impertinence,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  elicited  a  sharp 
rejoinder  from  Milligan,  had  he  not 
prudently  retired,  and  made  the  door 
emphasize  his  last  expletive  by  .crashing  it 
to. 

But  James  Milligan  was  not  a  man  to  be 
baulked  of  the  expression  of  his  sentiments, 
and  as  he  drove  slowly  down  the  avenue 
he  muttered  to  himself, — 
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"  Weel  a  we  el.  It's  the  ungodly' s  turn 
now,  but  it  will  be  all  put  right  in  heaven. 
It's  a  fair  disgrace  to  hear  a  young  man  take 
G-od's  name  in  vain,  as  if  he  were  as  inti- 
mate wi'  Him  as  he  is  wi'  His  enemy  the 
deevil.  And  as  for  that  young  lassie  who 
laughs  at  everything,  she's  but  a  light- 
headed damsel,  a  poor  creature.  No'  like 
Miss  Graham,  wha'  wouldna'  laugh  at  a 
servant  for  fear  he  should  be  as  sensitive 
as  she  is  hersel'.  She's  gie  like  the  king's 
daughter ;  but  she  bates  her,  for  she  has 
a  fair  exterior.  Hoot,  there's  that  braw 
poet  wi'  the  heather  coo'  head  that  stood 
to  -be  run  over  once  afore.  He  comes  to 
gie  Miss  Yetta  music-lessons,  I  hear.  I 
hae  nae  kythin'  to  them  strolling  players 
and  musicians.  They  are  a'  in  league  with 
Satan  more  or  less." 

His    speculation,  ran    on    in    this  wise, 
sometimes    suggested    by  the    objects   he 
L  2 
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passed,  but  more  frequently  by  Miss 
War  dour  and  Bernard  Winn,  whom  he 
called  an  impious  young  man,  and  this 
pious  anathema  seemed  to  make  him  feel 
better. 

Meanwhile  Yetta  had  been  led  into  the 
morning-room,  where  Miss  Wardour  and 
her  brother  were  sitting,  and  had  been 
welcomed  by  both. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  how  dull  I  find 
Kinskerth  after  Faldoon,  Miss  Graham," 
said  Sir  John ;  "I  had  almost  made  up 
my  mind  to  plan  some  other  accident  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faldoon,  which  might 
enable  me  to  have  some  excuse  to  trespass 
on  your  kindness  and  hospitality." 

"  You  must  have  spoilt  him,  Miss  Gra- 
ham," said  his  sister  ;  "  he  has  positively 
been  almost  insufferable  since  his  return. 
The  cook  has  been  trembling  because  no 
entree  is  worth  eating,  and    there   is  no 
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variety.  The  soup  is  always  too  salt,  or 
somehow  wrong." 

"  But  it  is  not  only  the  cook  that 
suffers,"  added  Frances,  "he  has  behaved 
disgracefully  to  me.  He  made  me  cry  one 
day!" 

"  All  that  I  desired,  Frances,  was  to 
make  you  cease  laughing.  But  you  are 
always  in  extremes." 

A  walk  through  the  grounds,  which  Yetta 
had  never  seen,  was  proposed,  and  during 
the  walk  she  found  herself  alone  with  Sir 
John,  the  others  having  gone  round  to  the 
garden  by  a  longer  way. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  Miss  Graham,  that  you 
did  spoil  me  at  Faldoon.  My  sisters  have 
good  reason  to  complain." 

"  It  was  not  by  giving  you  your  own 
way,  then." 

"  No,  it  was  by  making  me  feel  happy. 
I  don't   know  whether  you  will  believe  me 
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or  not,  but  I  felt  miserable  after  my  return 
home.  I  made  all  sorts  of  good  resolu- 
tions, but  unless  chance  favours  me  I  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  them  out." 

"  You  should  despise  chance.  You  are 
strong  enough  to  make  opportunities." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  he  said,  as  if 
scarcely  thinking  what  she  said,  or  at  least 
as  if  he  was  discussing  the  character  of 
some  one  in  whom  he  took  little  interest. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  time, 
and  then  he  said, — 

"  One  of  my  good  resolutious  was  to  do 
some  work  worthy  of  a  man,  to  go  into 
Parliament.  Do  you  remember  you  asked 
me  why  I  had  not  earned  a  peerage,  or 
raised  myself  somehow  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  need  not  break  through 
that  resolve.  Why  not  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution?" 

"  I  don't  know.     I  shouldn't  like  to  find 
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myself  in  the  House,  and  nothing  else. 
So  long  as  one  attempts  nothing,  one 
never  has  the  agony  of  failure." 

"  But  the  agony  of  failure,  is  it  not  one 
of  the  elements  of  success  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  no  thorough  reliance 
on  myself.  I  think  well  of  myself,  too 
well.  But  I  could  not  go  on  in  spite  of 
reverses.  I  would  return  to  retirement 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  made  a 
fiasco.  At  present  I  have  all  the  pleasure 
of  feeling  potentially  capable." 

They  were  joined  by  the  others,  and 
conversation  became  general,  but  before 
their  return  to  the  house,  Sir  John  found 
an  opportunity  of  saying  to  Yetta, — 

"  I  have  called  on  your  protege.  I  am 
not  too  proud  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  man  because  he  is  in  a  humbler 
position  than  I  am,  although  you  thought 
I  was." 
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"  No,  I  did  not  think  so." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  I  found  Mr.  Ard- 
well  curious.  In  many  ways  he  interested 
me.     He  is  coming;  out  here  to-dav." 

Yetta  blushed,  and  said  nothing.  She 
thought,  or  hoped,  that  no  one  had  seen 
her  blush,  but  it  had  not  escaped  Sir  John, 
and  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  towards 
the  house, — 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  asked  him  !  " 

Yetta  had  not  much  conversation  that 
day  with  her  music-master.  Miss  War- 
dour  monopolized  his  conversation,  and 
expressed  herself  in  confidence  to  Yetta  as 
much  pleased  with  Mr.  Ardwell,  because 
he  was  very  good-looking,  and  had  ideas. 
And  while  Bernard  was  playing  a  game  at 
billiards  with  Miss  Frances,  and  letting 
her  score  in  a  most  gallant  manner,  Sir 
John  took  Yetta  to  show  her  the  library, 
which  was  an  old  room  full  of  handsome 
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books  and  dark  old  pictures,  and  had  a  large 
bay  window  which  was  itself  like  a  room. 

"  I  tire  easily  since  that  accident,"  said 
Sir  John,  as  he  offered  a  chair  to  Yetta. 
and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  easy  chairs  in 
the  window.  At  this  time  Miss  Wardour 
and  Mr.  Ar dwell  were  quite  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  seemed  to  be  inte- 
rested in  some  books  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  shelves. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down,  Miss  Graham  ? 
I  like  to  sit  in  this  window  as  the  evening 
light  falls  upon  that  side  of  the  valley,  and 
as  the  shadows  lengthen  and  grow  and 
deepen.  Sometimes,  as  the  sun  gets  more 
into  the  west,  a  sudden  light  falls  across 
the  lake  and  flashes  into  one's  eyes.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  gradual  changes  of  the 
coming  night." 

"  This  view  must  be  beautiful  at  any 
time,"  said  Yetta. 
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"  I  feel  as  if  I  could  become  a  poet  at 
such  a  time.  I  could  strike  a  few  sparks 
of  meaning  out  of  nature  ;  but  after  all  it 
would  be  like  night  with  sporadic  stars, 
not  as  the  poet's  world  ought  to  be,  a  clear 
bright  day." 

"  One  must  live  a  poet's  life  to  be  a  poet. 
The  heart  must  be  always  open  to  the 
subtle  meanings  of  things,  which  most 
people  never  know  of.  A  poet  has  great 
glances,  but  most  men  see  but  a  very 
narrow  little  world." 

"  Do  you  think  me  incapable  of  living 
such  a  life  ?  of  giving  those  wide  and  deep 
glances  into  the  universe  ?  " 

"  We  can  all  live  more  like  poets  than 
we  do." 

"  If  I  had  you  to  teach  me  and  lecture 
me,  I  might  live  a  better  life,"  he  said 
with  a  sigh. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  they  were  then 
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joined  by  Miss  Wardour  and  Mr.  Ardwell, 
and  the  conversation  became  general. 

There  was  no  necessity  to  complain  of 
the  cook  that  day,  and  when  dinner  was 
over,  and  the  gentlemen  were  left  alone, 
Yetta  and  Frances  went  out  on  to  the 
smooth  lawn. 

"  I  say,  Yetta,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
very  great  secret,  if  you  will  promise  not 
to  tell." 

"  It  is  dangerous  to  accept  such  things 
as  secrets  unless  one  can  repeat  them. 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  repeating  anything 
else  but  secrets." 

"  But  you  mustn't  tell  this,  remember. 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  your  cousin 
was  a  very  jolly  fellow.  He's  not  so  good- 
looking  as  Charlie  Maxstone,  but  he's  very 
obliging,  and  he's  very  gentlemanly.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  what.  I  am  determined  to  have 
a  dance  at  Kinskerth  before  your   cousin 
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leaves  you,  I'll  bother  John  out  of  his 
life  until  he  consents ;  but  I  know  he 
would  do  it  at  once  if  you  asked  him." 

"  But  it  would  be  very  rude,"  said 
Yetta.  "  It  would  be  no  use  our  giving 
a  dance  at  Faldoon,  for  we  don't  know 
half  enough  people ;  and,  besides,  it  is  not 
so  very  long  since  my  uncle  died." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about?"  asked 
Miss  Wardour,  coming  down  the  steps 
which  led  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
lawn. 

"About  the  dance,  Agnes,"  said  her 
sister.  "  I  wish  you  would  give  in,  and 
help  me  to  get  it,  and  I'll  help  you  with 
the  school-children's  tea,  when  they  come 
to  spoil  the  lawn." 

"  Well,  I've  been  thinking  over  it.  I'm 
not  at  all  prepared  to  say,"  she  went  on, 
"  that  men  do  not  owe  something  to  the 
society  in  which  they  live.     I  think  that 
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dancing  is  a  barbarous  amusement,  you 
know,  where  there  can  be  little  or  no  inter- 
change of  thoughts,  for  every  one  is  out  of 
breath ;  and,  besides,  it  is  simply  a  gratifi- 
cation of  the  desire  for  motion,  you  know, 
which  we  have  in  common  with  pet 
lambs." 

"Why  pet  lambs,  Agnes?"  asked  her 
sister  critically. 

"  But  one  must  conform  to  the  usages 
of  society.  It  is  an  implied  censure  upon 
one's  neighbours  if  one  doesn't  do  as  they 
do ;  and  we  owe  so  many  people  dances 
that  I  think  we  must  have  one,  you 
know." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  Frances,  "  I  do  believe 
Agnes  has  found  out  that  Mr.  Ardwell 
waltzes  as  well  as  he  plays,"  and  having 
said  this,  she  ran  across  the  lawn  to  where 
the  gentlemen  were  issuing  from  the 
window,  and  confided  the  great  secret  to 
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Bernard  that  her  sister  had  been  converted, 
and  was  in  favour  of  dancing,  and  had 
formed  her  opinion  of  its  necessity  upon 
the  soundest  principles  of  philosophy  and 
common  sense. 

When  Yetta  and  her  cousin  were  leaving 
Kinskerth,  Bernard  remembered,  not  with- 
out a  hint  from  Yetta,  that  Mr.  Ardwell 
went  the  same  way,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
long  walk  to  Inverkeith,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  drive  with  them.  The  offer 
was  accepted  with  some  diffidence,  and 
they  drove  off,  but  not  before  Sir  John 
had  whispered  to  Yetta, — 

"  I  shall  try  and  keep  to  my  resolution, 
and  live  more  of  a  poet's  life,  if  you  will 
encourage  me  to  persevere." 

She  scarcely  understood  him,  but  she 
blushed. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,  your  pride's  a  paltry  pride, 
There  is  rio  loss  of  dignity  in  deeds 
Which  only  make  the  world  contemn  the  man, 
If  still  the  honest  soul  approves  itself." 

u  Forewarned  is  Forearmed?' 

"  He  must  be  mad  !  "  said  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
"  I  never  heard  anything  so  ridiculous. 
After  all  the  trouble  I  took  to  get  him  the 
place  !  " 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Ramsay.  I  dinna'  altogether 
think  him  mad,"  said  Mrs.  Flint,  to  whom 
the  above  remark  had  been  addressed, 
"  no'  that  I  ken  anybody  that  did  advise 
him,  but  he's  just  took  it  in  his  head,  and 
although  he's  a  civil-spoken  young  man  as 
ever  walked  in  shoe  leather,  still  he's  very 
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wilfu',  and  I  might  as  well  speak  to  a  stone 
wall  as  try  to  argue  him  out  o'  it." 

"  To  think  of  his  quarrelling  with  his 
bread  and  butter  like  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay  in  real  sorrow,  because  she  felt 
she  might  be  blamed  for  recommending  so 
fickle  and  uncertain  an  individual,  and  we 
have  all  a  little  selfishness  in  us,  and  even 
Mrs.  Ramsay  had  some  !  "  It  might  have 
turned  out  to  his  pecuniary  advantage  in 
the  district,  and  that  would  do  him  more 
good  than  being  asked  to  dinner  at  Kins- 
kerth." 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  but  I 
must  say  that  Sir  John  War  dour  conferred 
no  obligation  when  he  invited  Mr.  Ardwell 
to  Kinskerth.  He's  come  of  as  decent 
people  as  ever  Sir  John  did,  as  I  know 
from  the  outsides  o'  the  letters  he  sends 
away." 

"  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Flint,  I  don't  want  to 
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be  hard  on  the  young  man,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  just  Sir  John's  inviting  him 
to  Kinskerth,  which  I  believe  is  all  owing 
to  my  introducing  Mr.  Ardwell  at  Faldoon  ; 
for,  as  you  may  be  aware,  Sir  John  stayed 
there  a  week  or  ten  days,  after  he  had  met 
with  the  accident.  I  say,  it's  all  owing  to 
that,  that  he's  got  some  grand  notions  in 
his  head  about  not  giving  lessons.  As  if 
many  people,  a  great  deal  better  nor  him, 
didn't  teach.  There  was  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  for  instance." 

"  1  don't  know  about  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  giving  lessons  for  so  much  the 
quarter,  although  I  have  read  my  Bible 
as  well  as  onybody,  Mrs  Ramsay ;  but  I 
may  say  this,  that  Mr.  Ardwell  had  what 
they  call  an  introduction  to  Sir  John 
afore  ever  he  came  to  Inverkeith,  and  he 
never  saw  Sir  John  at  Faldoon,  for  he  had 
gone  back  to  Kinskerth  afore  Mr.  Ardwell 

VOL.  i.  m 
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ever  gave  his  first  lesson  to  the  young 
ledcly,  who  is5  according  to  his  account, 
an  angel  in  a  human  form." 

"  Well,  we  won't  quarrel  about  who  it 
was  that  got  him  the  invitation  to  Kins- 
kerth,  although  I  don't  think  my  recom- 
mendation would  do  him  any  harm ;  but 
just  tell  me  this,  Mrs.  Flint.  If  he  thinks 
my  niece  such  an  estimable  young  person, 
why  does  he  go  away  and  throw  up  his 
place  ? " 

"  Situation,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  is  more  like 
a  person  o'  his  poseetion,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Flint,  who  did  not  like  to  hear  her  protege, 
Mr.  Ardwell,  spoken  ill  of. 

"  Very  well,  woman ;  call  it  what  you 
will.  But  why  does  he  go  and  refuse  to 
give  any  more  lessons  ?  Do  you  call  that 
the  conduct  of  a  reasonable  man  ?  He 
places  me  in  an  awkward  position.  What 
am  I  to  say  to  Mrs.  Graham  ?  " 
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"  I  can't  say  for  that,  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
but  I  daresay  he  explained  it  a',  for  he's  a 
real  gentleman." 

"  And  I  daresay  he  had  just  been  paid 
for  the  whole  quarter,  or  the  twelve  lessons 
at  least.  I  hope  he  had  not  the  face  to 
keep  the  money." 

"  Mrs.  Ramsay  !  Ye  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  have  to  do  with  a  real  gentleman." 

"Mrs.  Flint!"  screamed  Mrs.  Ramsay. 
But  Mrs.  Flint  was  not  to  be  turned  aside. 

"  'Deed  I'll  just  hae  my  say  out.  I  say 
it  again,  ye  don't  know  what  a  gentleman 
is.  Mr.  Ardwell  keep  the  money !  He 
tauld  me  himsel'  that  he  never  meant  to 
charge  anything  for  giving  these  lessons, 
and  when  Mrs.  Graham  sent  him  the  money, 
like  a  real  lady  wi'  a  wee  bit  scented  note, 
he  sent  it  all  back  again,  for  Andrew — that's 
my  gude  man — walked  out  to  Faldoon  wi' 
it  the  night  afore  last.  Him  take  money  ! 
m  2 
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He's  better  born  and  bred  than  any  o'  the 
Grahams,  that  he  is  !  " 

Mrs.  Flint  ceased  with  a  defiant  air, 
which,  if  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
frightened  Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  had  that 
instinct  to  peace  which  is  the  result  of 
an  incapacity  to  make  war. 

"  Well,  don't  talk  so  loud,  Mrs.  Flint,  or 
you'll  waken  Mr.  Ramsay,  who  has  the 
temper  of  a  fiend  when  he's  wakened  out 
of  his  sleep.  Nobody's  saying  anything 
against  the  young  man.  But  that  he's 
foolish  you  won't  deny." 

Mrs.  Ramsay  spoke  as  if  at  last  she  had 
placed  her  foot  upon  adamant,  and  could 
not  be  dislodged. 

"  "Weel,  all  that  I  can  say  is  this,  Mrs. 
Ramsay,"  remarked  Mrs.  Flint  in  a  more 
pacific  manner ;  "  and  that  is,  that  I  don't 
exactly  understand  him.  But  I  could  take 
my   dying  oath   that  he   means  well,   and 
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that  he  wouldna'  do  an  ungentlemanly 
action  to  save  his  life.  But  the  queerest 
bit  is,  that  he  said  to  me  last  night,  '  Mrs 
Flint,'  says  he,  '  I  think  I'll  give  up  being 
a  musician.  I  mean  to  do  some  work  that 
will  remain  and  endure,  instead  of  giving 
the  air  tunes  and  tunes — and  it's  none  the 
fatter  for  them.  No,'  says  he,  running  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  '  I'll  do  some  real 
work.  And  I'll  toil  night  and  day  until 
I  accomplish  it.  I  have  something  in 
me,  and  the  world  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  it.'  Weel,  as  you  may  imagine,  Mrs. 
Earn  say,  I  was  took  aback,  for  he  plays 
most  beautiful,  and  he  can  make  tears  come 
into  your  eyes,  just  as  a  thaw  can  make 
a'  Natur'  weep ;  so  says  I,  '  And  what  kind 
o'  work  do  ye  mean  to  do  ? '  And  he  thought 
a  bit,  and  said,  '  I  must  do  something 
that  will  pay,  and  that  is  what  is  hardest. 
I  should  have  wished  to  go  on,  making 
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nothing  but  sweet  sounds,  just  as  the  birds 
do,  but  I  must  build  a  nest.  I  don't  like 
gold,  and  the  iron  entering  into  one's  soul 
is  nothing  to  its  permeation  by  the  precious 
metals.  But  people  despise  one  who  is 
not  rich  :  I  must  make  money.'  '  Sir,'  says 
I,  '  if  I  may  mak'  bold  to  ask,  hae  ye  met 
wi'  any  great  loss  ?  for  if  ye  hae,  it's  no 
muckle  my  gudeman  has,  but  he  would 
lend  it  ye,  if  ye  would  na'  object  to  let 
him  !  '  And  then  he  turned  to  me,  and  said, 
6  No,  Mrs.  Flint,  thank  you.  I've  met  wi' 
no  loss,  but  wi'  a  great  gain ;'  and  so  he 
left  me  in  a  mist,  and  I  canna'  see  my 
way  out." 

Mrs.  Flint  having  delivered  herself  of 
this  somewhat  long  narration,  took  up  her 
glass  of  currant  wine  which  was  of  Mrs. 
Ramsay's  own  making,  and  had  no  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  head,  for  whatever  other 
organ    it    might    have    an     affinity,    and 
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swallowed  the  remainder,  with  a  conse- 
cration of  the  last  drops,  or  rinsings,  to 
the  health  of  the  donor  ;  and  then  she  took 
her  leave,  and  returned  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Beware  !     Love  is  like  a  dagger  ;  the  first  touch  is 
a  harmless  prick,  but  driven  home,  it  has  your  life." 

Waldron. 

It  was  true  that  Robert  Ardwell  had  ceased 
to  be  Yetta  Graham's  instructor,  but  Mrs. 
Ramsay's  interpretation  of  the  motives 
of  his  action  was  very  far  from  being 
correct.  At  the  time  he  undertook  the 
task  of  giving  lessons  in  music,  he  felt 
no  shame  at  being  a  music-master.  He 
had  such  a  thorough  confidence  in  the 
greatness  of  his  art,  in  its  power  over  the 
human  heart  and  therefore  of  its  influence 
upon  life,  that  he  never  hesitated  to  believe 
himself  a  sort  of  apostle,  as  all  men  with 
any  real  truth  in  them  must  be,  and  he  felt 
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that  there  could  be  no  shame  while  he  was 
a  witness  to  the  light.  Of  course  he  was 
a  young  man,  full  of  strange  ideas,  expe- 
rience might  do  much  for  him.  He  might 
learn  in  time  that  all  these  notions  were  a 
kind  of  insanity  ;  that  the  world  wanted  no 
witnesses  to  light ;  that  it  wanted  men  to 
become  beasts  of  burden,  and  cog-wheels 
in  the  great  machine  of  Society.  That 
men  were  not  apostles  or  teachers,  but 
workers  and  doers,  and  that,  not  in  the 
service  of  God,  but  in  the  service  of 
Mammon.  Many  men  had  begun  like  him 
with  ideas,  but  had  ended  with  money. 
Most  men  start  in  life  with  real  principles, 
and  end  with  stupid  habits  ;  begin  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  right,  and  end  with 
an  enlightened  interest  in  their  county 
member,  their  dinner,  and  their  do- 
mestics ! 

As  yet,  he  was  not    convinced  of  the 
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utter  and  despicable  meannesses  of  life ;  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  that  every  one 
was  selfish,  and  that  love  and  virtue  were 
only  base  selfishness  incognito.  He 
still  believed,  and  when  he  undertook  to 
teach  he  felt  that  he  was  one  of  Heaven's 
messengers,  and  not  a  drudge.  But 
although  he  loved  art,  he  might  not  have 
consented  to  assume  the  position  of  instruc- 
tor had  he  not  seen  Yetta  Graham's  sweet 
face,  and  had  he  not  been  dreaming  about  it 
ever  since  he  had  been  caught  in  a  reverie 
just  in  front  of  the  Faldoon  carriage. 
When  he  went  to  Faldoon  he  had  to  re- 
strain himself ;  he  wanted  to  praise  every- 
thing she  did,  and  it  was  under  strict 
compulsion  that  he  was  in  the  least  critical. 
When  he  played  he  played  his  best,  and 
had  wild  glimpses  into  the  dark  and 
unfathomable  night,  which  lies  about  the 
little  light  of  the  present.     But  when  she 
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played,  it  was  not  music  only  that  made 
him  thoughtful,  it  was  herself.  Every 
motion  seemed  to  him  more  exquisite  than 
music.  Her  grace  was  a  kind  of  music 
to  the  eye.  He  began  to  think  the 
ear  an  inferior  organ,  since  he  had  seen 
her. 

On  the  third  occasion  that  he  had  gone 
to  Faldoon — it  was  about  a  week  after  they 
had  met  at  Kinskerth — he  and  Yetta  had  an 
argument.  Mrs.  Graham  had  gone  out  of 
the  room,  and  Yetta  was  seated  on  a  low 
seat,  watching  the  music  creep  from  below 
his  fingers,  when  he  turned  to  her  sud- 
denly, and  said, — 

"  I  marked  what  you  said  about  music, 
when  I  met  you  at  Kinskerth.  You  despise 
it ;  you  think  it  fit  for  snakes,  and  idle 
angels,  but  not  for  busy  men." 

She  sat  still  for  a  moment.  She  had 
at    Kinskerth    indulged   in    some   expres- 
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sion  of  her  creed  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
deeds.  % 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  after  a  time, 
"  whether  it  is  not  high  and  noble.  When 
yon  play,  I  think  it  is ;  when  I  play,  I  think 
it  is  not." 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  as  if  he  were  asking 
a  favour. 

"  I  scarcely  know.  I  feel,  but  I  do  not 
argue;  of  course  my  feelings  are  often 
wrong.  I  daresay  they  are  in  this  case. 
Do  you  think  it  as  grand  as  painting  or 
sculpture  ?  They  appeal  to  the  eye,  and 
one  seems  to  live  more  in  sight  than  in 
hearing.  Besides,  all  the  thought  one  has 
from  music  is  cloudy  and  indefinite.  One 
cannot  reason  about  it ;  it  is  a  reverie — a 
thought  without  beginning  or  end ;  it 
drifts  and  drifts,  and  you  feel,  but  don't 
think." 

"  That  is  its  excellence,"  he  answered 
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impetuously,  for  he  was  in  love  with  his 
subject,  and  yet  gently,  for  he  was  almost 
in  love  with  his  pupil.  "  We  have  enough 
we  can  put  in  words.  Words  are  my 
bugbear.  The  understandiug  is  higher 
than  the  reason,  and  you  can  understand 
that  sweet  reverie  although  you  cannot 
sculpture  it  in  hard  words.  I  hate  lan- 
guage. We  try  to  make  everything 
definite,  and  we  have  so  narrowed  the 
world  to  suit  our  reason  instead  of  our 
thought.  We  put  everything  into  prisons 
of  words,  and  what  cannot  be  reasoned 
about,  we  say  is  not.  So  we  annihilate 
God,  and  immortality,  and  freedom.  Words 
may  not  have  been  meant  as  Talleyrand 
said,  to  conceal  our  meaning,  but  they  do. 
If  we  thought  alike,  why  should  we  have 
words  ?  Adam,  I  daresay,  was  tongue-tied 
before  the  Fall.  All  the  arguments  in  the 
world,  all  the  wars  in  the  world,  have  been 
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about  words.  They  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  science,  because  men  took  words  for 
things.  I  almost  believe  perfection  is 
dumb." 

Yetta  listened  in  silence  to  his  impetuous 
eloquence  which  had  a  kind  of  music  in  it, 
for  his  voice  rose  and  fell  and  his  face 
glowed  with  enthusiasm.  When  he  had 
ceased  speaking,  he  said  gently, — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  and  turned  to 
the  piano,  and  played  a  tune,  which  to 
Yetta's  thinking  seemed  to  continue  his 
argument. 

It  was  after  this  lesson  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  discontinue  the  lessons. 
He  reasoned  with  himself  that  he  was  in 
danger,  and  that  he  would  be  in  greater 
danger  each  time  he  saw  Yetta  Graham, 
and  the  clanger  he  felt  was  that  of 
loving  her  madly.  He  was  not  afraid 
of   falling  in    love,    but    he    was    afraid 
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of  meanness.  He  had  no  right  to  love 
her,  and  it  would  be  wrong  of  him  to 
try  to  expose  himself  to  temptation  which 
he  felt  would  be  too  strong  for  him. 
Besides,  the  very  opportunities  he  had  of 
seeing  her  were  such  as  he  despised  taking 
advantage  of.  He  was  poor,  and  although 
Robert  Ardwell  was  given  to  extravagances, 
he  was  not  fool  enough  to  think  that  his 
love  could  make  him  a  worthy  husband  for 
an  heiress.  He  could  see  himself  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  were  about 
Miss  Graham,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
standpoint.  The  comparison  of  these  two 
was  salutary.  Not  even  the  fact  of  his 
kinship  to  a  baronet  could  lead  him  to 
aspire  to  her  hand.  So  after  that  third 
lesson,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Graham,  to  say 
that  circumstances  which  he  had  not  fore- 
seen when  he  undertook  to  give  her  daugh- 
ter lessons  in  music — he  blushed  when  he 
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thought  of  his  position  as  a  music-master, 
and  almost  felt  that  Yetta  was  right,  and 
that  music  was  only  a  step-sister  of  the  arts 
— would  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  do 
so.  He  expressed  his  regret,  if  this  change 
in  his  intention  should  cause  any  inconve- 
nience, and  his  thanks  for  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  with  which  he  had  been 
treated. 

Mrs.  Graham,  when  she  received  this 
letter,  expressed  her  astonishment  at  the 
eccentricity  of  the  young  man,  praised  Sir 
John  Wardour  for  his  perspicuity  and 
penetration  in  discovering  his  insanity, 
and  remarked  that  it  might  be  just  as  well, 
for  she  believed  that  you  never  could  trust 
lunatics,  and  some  of  those  who  looked 
the  most  peaceable  were  really  the  most 
dangerous. 

Although  Mrs  Graham  expres  sed  herself 
in  this  way  in   public,  her   private   opinion 
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was,  that  Mr.  Ard well's  resolution  was  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance,  and  she  came 
to  that  conclusion  npon  quite  different 
grounds.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Graham  felt,  that 
if  he  continued  much  longer  in  the  position 
of  music-master,  her  daughter  was  sure  to 
fall  in  love  with  him,  and  she  was  candid 
enough  to  confess,  that  if  she  were  as 
young  as  Yetta,  she  might  be  tempted  to 
do  so  herself.  She  had  also  heard  a  part 
of  the  conversation  which  took  place  npon 
the  occasion  of  the  last  lesson,  and  as  she 
failed  to  understand  it  she  was  suspicious 
of  its  meaning.  But  more  than  all,  the 
gentle  way  in  which  be  had  spoken  to  Yetta 
had  struck  Mrs.  Graham  as  improper,  and 
she  had  been  considering  how  she  could, 
with  any  good  reason,  bring  the  engage- 
ment to  a  close,  when  his  letter  arrived. 

So  with  Yetta' s   consent,  she  enclosed  a 
considerable    sum   of  money,    in    a  note 

vol.  I.  N 
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which  expressed  her  regret  that  he  was 
unable  to  continue  his  instruction,  and 
her  hopes  that  if  he  remained  in  Inverkeith 
he  would  believe  that  they  would  always 
be  glad  to  see  him  at  Faldoon. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  He  is  in  love  with  an  ideal, 
A  creature  of  his  own  imagination, 
A  child  of  air  and  echo  of  his  heart ; 
And  like  a  lily  on  a  river  floating 
She  floats  upon  the  river  of  his  thoughts." 

Longfellow. 

Yetta  could  not  understand  it.  She  would 
not  take  the  words  of  his  note  literally, 
and  she  believed  that  what  she  had  said 
about  music  on  the  last  occasion  when 
they  met  must  have  given  him  offence, 
and  she  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
censuring  him  for  taking  offence  at  such 
a  trifle. 

At  other  times  she  thought  it  must  be 
because  he  was  convinced  she  never  could 
become  a  real  musician,  that  he  had  given 
n  2 
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her  up,  and  that  the  expressions  in  his 
note  were  euphemisms  to  spare  her  feelings 
of  failure  and  disappointment. 

Her  cousin  had  coaxed  her  into  going 
a  walk  over  the  High  Cleugh  Hill,  where 
he  hoped  they  might  meet  the  Misses 
Wardour,  in  which  event  Yetta  might 
be  useful  to  talk  about  social  problems 
with  Miss  Agnes,  while  he  walked  beside 
Frances.  All  at  once  Yetta  rather 
astonished  him  by  saying  aloud, — 

"  I  wonder  why  it  is  !  " 

"  Wonder  why  what  is,  Yetta  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"Nothing?  Oh,  gammon,  it  is  some- 
thing !  You  have  been  absent  all  the 
morning,  and  your  eyes  have  a  distant, 
misty  light  in  them,  as  if  the  weather  of 
your  spirit  (that's  a  good  piece  of  poetry) 
were  drawing  to  tears.     Con  tide  in  me." 

Yetta    laughed,  and    said,    "  I    would 
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confide  in  you,  Bernard,  if  I  had  lost  a 
kitten,  or  wanted  to  learn  how  to  throw  a 
cricket-ball,  or  to  know  the  Rugby  rules.'5 

"  Oh,  you  may  have  to  confide  some 
more  important  matters  to  me  yet !  But 
I  daresay  I  know  what  you  are  moping 
about.  It's  something  about  Sir  John; 
I  know  it  is." 

"  Nonsense,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
had  a  single  note  of  ill-humour  in  it. 

"  Well,  don't  get  angry.  I  could  tell 
you  something  about  him,  that  I  daresay 
you  would  like  to  know." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should,  Bernard.  But 
I  can  tell  you  something  that  will  not  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  you.  We 
are  invited  to  a  ball  at  Kinskerth  for  the 
13th." 

«  The  13th  of  next  month  ?  " 

"Yes.  Why  do  you  look  so  melan- 
choly?" 
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"  Because  I  shall  have  gone  back  to 
school,  and  I  wanted  to  go  so  much  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  wait  for  it !  There 
is  no  necessity  for  your  going  back  at 
once." 

This  view  of  the  matter  cheered  him, 
although  he  felt  somewhat  disappointed 
that  they  had  come  to  High  Cleugh  in  vain. 
They  were  both  silent  on  the  way  back  to 
Faldoon — a  hot  summer  day,  which  came 
after  some  three  days  of  mist  and  rain, 
might  have  tempted  them  to  talk ;  but 
when  one's  heart  is  in  conversation  with 
one's  head,  all  the  beauty  in  the  world 
may  ask  for  an  audience  and  be  refused  ! 

When  Yetta  got  back  to  Faldoon  she 
went  to  her  room  and  wrote  a  letter,  and 
then  she  went  out  again  to  post  it.  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  done  something  wrong. 
It  was  the  first  letter  she  had  posted  her- 
self, because  she  did  not  wish  it  to  go  in 
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the  bag :  it  was  the  first  letter  she  had 
written  without  allowing  her  mother  to 
see  it,  or  at  least  to  know  of  its  being 
written. 

And  now  that  it  was  in  the  post,  she  was 
sorry  she  had  written  it,  and  she  sat  down 
in  her  room  witliout  taking  off  her  walking 
things.  And  when,  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, the  first  gong  sounded  for  dinner, 
she  was  still  sitting  there  with  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap.  Then  she  remembered 
that  Mr.  Newsome,  the  lawyer,  was  to  dine 
with  them,  and  she  sighed ;  she  would 
almost  rather  have  kept  to  her  own  room 
that  night. 

Although  Mrs.  Flint  defended  Mr.  Ard- 
well  when  his  prudence  or  common- sense 
were  called  in  question  by  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  "a  bit  of 
her  mind,"  as  she  termed  it,  on  the  subject 
of  his  refusal  to   continue   his  lessons  to 
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Miss  Graham,  and  she  had  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  urged  him  to  think 
better  of  it  before  his  note  was  posted. 
And  now  that  he  had  actually  written  to 
Mrs.  Graham,  she  continued  to  speak  with 
the  same  freedom. 

She  had  to  go  up  to  his  room  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question 
to  deliver  Mrs.  Graham's  letter,  which 
had  been  left  at  the  door  during  the  after- 
noon by  that  somewhat  cross-grained 
coachman  Milligan;  and  she  took  the 
opportunity  of  saying, — 

"Well,  the  more  I  think  o't,  Mr.  Ard- 
well,  the  more  I  think  you'll  hae  reason  to 
regret  it;  but  here's  a  letter  that  was  left 
here  by  the  Faldoon  coachman,  a  fractious 
auld  man  as  ever  was,  and  I  just  hope 
Mrs.  Graham  has  na'  ta'en  ye  at  yer 
word." 

While   Mrs.  Flint  was  indulging  in  this 
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little  speech,  Mr.  Ardwell  was  opening  the 
packet  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands. 
He  felt  that  there  was  money  in  it,  and  he 
laid  it  aside,  and  read  the  note  slowly. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Flint,  who  was 
rather  impatient  to  hear  the  contents  of 
the  letter.  "  What  says  Mrs.  Graham  ?  I 
just  hope  she's  a  woman  o'  sense,  and 
gives  ye  a  piece  o'  advice.  And  if  ye 
would  tak'  mine,  ye  would  continue  as  ye 
hae  begun." 

"  No,  Mrs  Flint.  Mrs.  Graham  does  not 
give  me  any  advice.  She  is  good  enough 
to  say  that  she  is  sorry  that  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  discontinue  my  lessons,  and  that 
is  all.  But  this  requires  an  answer,  and  I 
wish  you  would  get  some  one  to  take  a  note 
for  me  to  Faldoon.  I  must  send  back  this. 
I  never  meant  to  take  any  money  for 
giving  Miss  Graham  lessons ;  but  even  if 
I  had,   I  have  forfeited  all  right  to    any 
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remuneration    by   breaking    through    my 
contract." 

"  Hoot,  man  !  ye're  goin'  demented,  I 
think.  No'  tak'  money  for  teaching ! 
Surely  it's  an  honourable  calling,  and 
s  the  labourer  is  worthy  o'  his  hire,'  the 
Scripture  says ;  and  as  for  sendin'  back 
the  money,  ye'll  fair  affront  them." 

"  As  I  am  not  going  to  accept  it,  it's  no 
use  talking,  and  if  you'll  find  some  one  to 
take  it  to  Faldoon  for  me,  I'll  be  grateful, 
Mrs.  Flint." 

"  Weel,  if  ye'll  no'  think  better  o't,  I'll 
get  Mr.  Flint  himsel'  to  carry  the  bit  note, 
for  he's  goin'  out  the  length  o'  Mountain- 
mere  Farm,  and  it's  but  a  step  further  to 
Faldoon." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  answered,  and  re- 
turned to  the  book  he  was  reading. 

But  Mrs.  Flint  had  another  opportunity 
of  addressing  Mr.  Ardwell   that   evening, 
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for  the  postman  brought  a  letter  for  him, 
and  Mrs  Flint  took  it  up  to  his  room.  He 
looked  at  the  address,  and  laid  it  down  on 
the  table  beside  him.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  Mrs.  Flint's  curiosity.  It  was  a  letter 
from  somebody  in  Inverkeith,  for  she  had 
examined  the  postmark;  and  so,  to  give 
him  time  to  change  his  mind  and  open  it, 
she  continued  in  the  same  strain  as  that 
in  which  she  had  indulged  in  the  morning. 
"  I  hope  you'll  ne'er  repent  giving  up 
that  situation,  Mr.  Ardwell.  But  of  course 
ye  ken  your  ain  affairs  best.  And  I'm  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  interfere  wi' 
what  does  na'  concern  me ;  but  I'm  wae 
when  I  see  ye  throwin'  away  a  gran' 
chance,  for  says  I  to  Andrew,  when  I  heard 
ye  were  actually  goin'  to  Faldoon,  says  I, 
1  He'll  be  wanted  at  Kinskerth  afore  long, 
and  maybe  Lady  Leanoaks  hersel'  'ull  be 
wanting  lessons  on  the  organ.'     And  now 
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that  ye  hae  gi'en  up  Miss  Graham,  I  dinna' 
see  how  ye'll  e'er  win  till  the  Castle.  And 
that  would  ha'  been  a  gran'  thing,  for  his 
lordship  might  ha'  been  able  to  get  ye 
made  organist  at  St.  Paul's  or  West- 
minster Abbey." 

Mrs.  Flint  stood  irresolute  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then,  as  he  showed  no 
indication  of  his  intention  of  opening  the 
letter,  she  said, — 

"  But  of  course  ye  may  be  expected  to 
ken  yer  ain  affairs  better  than  ither  folk. 
Did  I  bring  ye  up  that  letter  that  the 
postman  handed  in,  Mr.  Ardwell?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Flint.  I  don't 
know  the  hand." 

"Weel,  the  inside  will  tell  ye  wha's  it 
is  like  enough,  unless  its  anonymous  to  be 
sure." 

But  as  this  also  failed  to  excite  Mr. 
Ardwell's  curiosity,  there  was  no  alternative 
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for  Mrs.    Flint    but   to    leave    the    room, 
which  she  accordingly  did. 

When  her  footfall  had  sounded  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  wooden  stair,  Eobert 
Ardwell  took  up  the  letter  and  opened  it. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Faldoon,  Friday  afternoon. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Ardwell, — 

"  I  know  that  mamma  has  written 
to  you  to  say  how  sorry  we  both  are 
that  you  should  be  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue the  lessons  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  promise  to  give  me.  But  ever 
since  your  letter  arrived  this  morning  I 
have  tormented  myself  by  thinking  that 
I  may  have  offended  you  by  what  I  said 
concerning  music  upon  the  last  occasion  of 
your  coming  here,  and  also  when  we  met 
at  Kinskerth.  And  I  thought  that  that 
might  be  the  cause  of  your  having  written 
that  letter.     Of  course  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
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resume  the  lessons,  but  I  do  wish  you  to 
think  that  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  pain. 
What  I  said  about  music,  was  I  daresay  ill- 
considered.  You  must  know  more  than  I 
do  about  it,  and  it  may  have  seemed  cruel 
— it  does  to  me  now — to  speak  irreverently 
of  the  art  of  which  you  are  so  fond.  I  am 
very  sorry,  the  more  especially,  as  I  think 
I  am  convinced  by  what  you  said.  I  think 
there  must  be  much  thought,  whole  tracks 
of  mind,  which  cannot  be  put  into  words, 
and  to  look  upon  Nature  as  a  raw  material 
for  word-thought,  as  I  fear  I  did,  must 
be  an  error.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me, 
if  I  gave  you  pain.  At  any  rate  it  is  due 
to  myself  to  say  I  am  sorry.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  burn  this,  and 
believe  me, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Yetta  Graham." 
Robert  Ardwell  read  this  letter,  and  re- 
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read  it,  a  dozen  times.  He  even  thought 
for  an  instant  of  disobeying  the  request  it 
contained,  and  keeping  it.  But  then  he 
felt  that  the  very  thought  made  him 
unworthy  of  having  received  it.  Some 
men  say  that  there  can  be  no  evil  in  being 
tempted,  but  that  evil  only  comes  when 
we  yield  to  temptation. 

Eobert  Ardwell  felt  that  that  was  a 
cowardly  creed.  He  knew  that  if  we 
suffer  temptations  they  will  grow,  that  if 
we  encourage  them  they  will  strengthen. 
He  was  so  strong  in  right,  his  conscience 
was  so  clear,  that  he  felt  temptations  to 
be  foreign  bodies,  and  his  spirit  rejected 
them  at  once.  So  he  burned  the  letter, 
and  saw  the  flames  glint  and  glisten 
through  tears. 

He  could  repeat  every  word  of  it — every 
letter  might  have  been  written  in  aqua  f ortis 
and  have  eaten  itself  into  his   mind.     But 
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it  was  not  the  letter  he  cared  about,  it 
was  the  writer.  Was  she  simply  a  woman  ? 
He  had  seen  women,  many  women,  and 
their  littleness  and  self-seeking  had  ob- 
truded themselves  upon  his  notice.  He 
had  seen  those  who  longed  to  raise  the 
race,  who  had  heads  full  of  schemes  for  the 
propagation  of  good,  for  the  spread  of 
truth.  He  had  seen  and  listened  to  these, 
and  had  found  them  very  human,  with 
small  aims  and  narrow  wishes.  He  had 
even  loved  once ;  he  had  worshipped  one 
woman  with  all  a  boy's  fervour,  and  with 
all  a  fool's  blindness ;  but  night  could  not 
have  concealedher  faults,  day  was  desecrated 
bv  them,  and  he  loathed  women,  and  went 
into  a  sort  of  exile — a  lover  only  of  art. 

Now  his  notions  were  set  at  naught. 
Here  was  a  woman  with — but  he  refused 
to  analyze  the  impression  that  she  made 
upon  him.     He  sat  for  an    hour  thinking 
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about  her,  dreaming  about  her,  and  the 
only  words  that  would  have  expressed 
the  meaning  of  his  reverie  were,  "  She  is 
beautiful,  she  is  noble,  she  is  good." 


VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

"  It  is  enough  !     The  man's  a  man  of  sense, 
Of  good  position,  of  approved  worth. 
He  bears  himself  astutely  among  men, 
And  earns  their  admiration  by  his  deeds, 
Which  are  the  deeds  that  mankind  understand, 
Not  the  great  deeds  which  wait  for  centuries 
For  recognition  and  their  meed  of  praise. 
Why  should  he  not  be  loved  1  What  lacks  he  then  1 
He  has  a  form  would  take  a  maiden's  eye, 
A  tongue  to  please  and  flatter  a  young  ear: 
In  all  that  common  sense  can  comprehend 
He  seems  love-worthy.    Yet  he  is  not  loved." 

Small  bands  often  draw  households 
together.  Bernard  Winn's  intimacy 
with  Frances  Wardour  seemed  to  knit  the 
families  of  Kinskerth  and'Faldoon  more 
closely  together  than  they  had  been,  or 
than    they  would  have  been  but  for  the 
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circumstance  of  that  mutual  admiration. 
But  Bernard  showed  a  considerable 
fertility  of  thought  in  the  discovery  of 
reasons  why  a  certain  amount  of  social 
intercourse  should  take  place  between 
the  two  families.  True,  he  went  not 
infrequently  to  the  side  of  High  Cleugh, 
and  was  sometimes  fortunate  enough  to 
see  Frances  Wardour;  but  upon  other 
occasions  lie  came  back  angry,  having 
had  his  walk  for  nothing,  and  having  a 
consciousness  that  Frances  had  stayed 
away  with  the  intention  of  teasing  him, 
or  with  the  more  horrible  belief  that  she 
might  have  gone  to  see  Frank  Maxwell 
or  Charlie  Maxstone.  On  the  whole, 
although  these  meetings  on  the  high 
hill- side  were  infinitely  pleasant,  there 
was  so  much  uncertainty  connected  with 
them,  that  he  was  fain  to  find  other 
occasions  of  intercourse,  and  he  was  in 
o  2 
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the  habit  of  suggesting  all  sorts  of  schemes 
for  amusement,  some  of  which  through 
his  perseverance  were  actually  carried 
out.  His  suggestions  were  all  very 
favourably  considered  by  Mrs.  Graham, 
who  seemed  to  be  as  much  bent  on 
bringing  about  terms  of  intimacy  between 
the  two  families  as  her  nephew  was, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  Yetta  almost 
invariably  opposed  them.  Thus  when 
Bernard  had  discovered  that  the  ruins  of 
Sweetheart  Abbey — which  was  built  by 
the  famous  Corsoni,  and  lay  some  twenty 
miles  from  Inverkeith,  at  the  foot  of 
Corfell — were  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  he 
was  most  anxious  to  plan  a  picnic  to  it. 

"  I'm  sure,"  he  remarked,  "  that  the 
War  dour  s  would  be  glad  to  go,  for  I 
heard  Miss  Frances  say  that  she  hadn't 
been  there  for  ever  so  many  years,  and 
almost  forgot  what  it  was  like." 
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"  It  would  be  very  nice  to  form  a  small 
party  and  drive  there,  wouldn't  it,  Yetta  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  Oh,  it's  so  far  off,  mamma  !  I  believe 
it  is  at  least  twenty  miles,  is  it  not, 
Bernard  ?  " 

"  What  is  twenty  miles  ?  a  mere  flea- 
bite  !  "  answered  Bernard,  whose  enthu- 
siasm made  him  somewhat  inaccurate  in 
the  use  of  that  trite  metaphor.  "  We 
could  send  on  horses  the  day  before,  and 
leave  those  that  took  us  there  at  the 
inn. 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is  one's  duty  to  know 
something  of  the  district  in  which  we  live. 
It  looks  absurd  never  to  have  visited 
any  of  the  interesting  antiquities  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  I'm  sure  it's  a  de- 
lightful way  to  spend  a  day." 

"It  would  be  awfully  jolly,"  said 
Bernard. 
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"  As  for  knowing  the  antiquities  of  the 
district,  we  might  as  well  plan  a  picnic 
to  Melrose,  which  must  be  much  more 
interesting  than  the  Sweetheart  Abbey, 
upon  a  similar  pretence.  There  are  very 
many  things  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Faldoon  that  it  would  be  better  to  see 
first." 

"  I  never  saw  any  girl  like  you,  Yetta," 
cried  Bernard,  with  a  view  to  generaliza- 
tion. "  You  don't  seem  to  care  about 
anything.  What  can  be  more  interesting 
than  a  lofty  pile  of  ancient  masonry,  as 
the  guide-books  might  say  ?  And  then 
there  is  more,  don't  you  see  ?  It  has  a 
historical  interest.  Why,  you  are  not  a 
Scotchwoman,  if  you  don't  care  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Abbey,  where  the  heart 
of  Robert  the  Bruce  is  !  " 

"  A  pilgrimage  made  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  certain  young  people  an  opportunity 
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of  flirting,  and  others  opportunities  of 
eating  pigeon  pie  and  of  drinking  cham- 
pagne. And  I  don't  think  one  would 
show  one's  admiration  of  the  character  of 
the  Bruce  by  making  such  a  pilgrimage 
to  his  shrine." 

"  Well,  you  might  go,  Yetta,  if  it  was 
only  to  give  pleasure  to  other  people." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  object  to  go  at  all.  And 
I  was  just  thinking  that  instead  of  asking 
the  Wardours,  we  might  ask  Mrs.  Ramsay 
and  some  of  our  relations ;  we  have  shown 
them  no  attention  since  we  have  been  here, 
mama." 

"  No,  Yetta.  And  what  attention  did 
they  show  us  before  we  came  here  ?  They 
are  all  very  polite  now,  because  Faldoon 
belongs  to  you ;  but  what  did  they  do  for 
us  when  they  thought  us  poor  ?  Did  they 
help  your  poor  father — their  own  brother  ? 
And  besides,  even  if  we  wished  to   show 
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them  some  hospitality,  a  -picnic  would 
be  the  last  thing  I  should  ask  them  to. 
What  would  Mrs.  Ramsay  care  about 
scenery  ?" 

"  Not  a  great  deal,  I  should  think." 

"  "Well,  and  do  you  think  they  would 
care  more  for  a  specimen  of  early  Gothic 
architecture  ?  " 

"  No,  perhaps  not.0 

"Well,  who  else  would  you  have  me 
ask  ?  The  Wardours  would  like  to  go, 
from  what  your  cousin  says.  They  are 
always  most  kind,  and  have  asked  you 
over  to  Kinskerth  three  or  four  times, 
when  you  would  not  go,  and  you  are  going 
to  the  ball  there  next  week,  isn't  it  ? 
No,  next  again.  And  I  think,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  them. 
I  like  them  very  much.  Miss  Wardour 
is    very    well-intentioned    and    pleasant ; 
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Miss  Frances  is  a  nice,  unaffected,  good- 
natured  girl,  and  Sir  John  is  one  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  young  men  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  have  heard  you  say  yourself  that 
he  is  very  clever." 

Yetta  was  not  very  obstinate,  and 
almost  anybody  could  have  had  their 
own  way  with  her.  So  it  was  decided, 
and  they  went. 

Bernard  Winn  was  happy  that  day. 
The  morning  had  opened  in  silver  grey 
like  a  bud,  but  had  blossomed  in  gold 
like  a  flower ;  and  when  they  started 
from  Faldoon  there  was  scarcely  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  the  breeze  was  as  soft  and 
warm  as  love-sighs. 

But  before  they  had  gone  five  miles 
along  the  coast,  on  the  grassy  tops  of 
toppling  cliffs  whose  feet  the  waves 
licked  and  fawned  upon,  the  sky  began  to 
get   grey   again ;    and    soon    after,   some 
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drops  of  rain  fell.  By  the  time  they 
had  gone  half  way,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  This  might  have  seemed  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  to  some  people, 
but  Bernard  was  delighted.  He  had  no 
umbrella,  but  as  he  had  managed  to 
place  himself  next  to  Frances,  she  took 
him  under  the  shelter  of  hers,  and  very 
close  he  sat,  so  that  they  might  both 
have  the  full  beuefit  of  the  shelter  it 
afforded.  Whether  the  very  circum- 
stance of  proximity  gave  him  boldness 
or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  fact 
is  that  he  slipped  his  left  hand,  which 
was  not  engaged  in  holding  the  umbrella, 
under  the  ajaron,  and  caught  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  as  she  did  not  resent  it,  he 
kept  hold  of  it  for  an  hour  at  least,  and 
although  the  expression  possible  to  the 
human  hand  is  somewhat  limited,  he 
was  content,  and  would  rather  have  had 
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the  rain  and  the  storm  than  the  sunshine 
and  summer  air.  When  they  reached 
the  Abbey,  they  saw  it  under  very 
unfavourable  conditions.  But  one  thing 
rather  pleased  Yetta,  and  that  was  that 
Sir  John  had  to  accompany  Mrs.  Graham, 
to  point  out  what  was  worthy  of  notice, 
and  she  and  Agnes  Wardour  went 
together,  and  she  had  only  to  listen  to 
a  very  gentle  diatribe  against  ancient 
times,  and  an  exordium  on  the  modern 
spirit ;  and  although  she  did  not  agree 
altogether  with  the  views  expressed,  she 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  argue.  She 
attempted  to  get  some  deep  religious 
impressions  from  the  gigantic  ruin,  and 
to  revive  in  herself  the  spirit  which  had 
impressed  itself  on  these  stones.  She 
did  not  seem  to  care  to  hear  who  was 
buried  at  the  altar  steps,  or  that  some 
of  the   glass    from  the  west    window  had 
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been  in  until  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  All 
these  were  more  or  less  facts  she  doubted 
not,  but  they  were  facts  that  had  no 
deep  meaning  or  significance  for  her. 
She  wanted  wisdom  which  is  made  from 
the  essence  of  facts,  as  wine  is  from  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  These  dry  facts  did 
not  give  her  that.  All  day  she  avoided 
any  private  conversation  with  Sir  John. 
It  brightened  in  the  afternoon,  and  after 
they  had  lunched  at  the  little  inn  that 
stands  with  its  little  garden  enclosed 
in  a  high  privet  hedge  at  the  end  of  the 
village,  they  determined  to  walk  to  Loch 
Garten,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  rounded  hill  which  stands  solitary, 
looking  over  the  Solway  to  its  bearded 
fellows  in  England. 

On  their  way  to  the  loch,  Yetta  was 
separated  by  a  few  yards  from  the  rest 
of    her    party,    and    she    was    joined    by 
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Sir  John,  who  said  in  a  quick  under- 
tone,— 

"  Why  do  you  avoid  me,  Miss 
Graham  ?  " 

"  I  did  not,"  she  said,  but  she  blushed 
so  red  that  her  words  seemed  untrue. 

"  Have  I  offended  you?"  he  continued. 
"  I  know  if  I  have,  you  will  tell  me  my 
fault.  I  assure  you,  I  would  not  inten- 
tionally wish  to  stand  in  your  disesteem." 

11  You  do  not,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  why  do  you  avoid  me  ?  Why 
do  you  keep  so  close  to  Agnes  ?  Have 
you  really  become  enamoured  of  schemes 
for  raising  monkeys  to  the  level  of 
humanity,  and  for  the  utter  extinction  of 
all  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  and  for  the 
utter  abolition  of  all  evil  ?  " 

"The  impossible  is  not  always  the 
absurd." 

"  No,    I   did   not    say   it   was.     But    I 
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asked  you  why  you  kept  under  Agnes' 
wing?  Have  you,  like  her,  become  a 
socialist,  and  gone  in  for  general  ideas 
of  the  perfectibility  of  humanity ;  or  is  it 
from  the  influence  of  some  very  small, 
particular  idea,  that  you  have  come  to 
avoid  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  avoid  you,  or  I  would  not  be 
here  to-day.'' 

"You  cannot  tell  a  good  fib,  Miss 
Graham.  You  haven't  one  of  those  faces 
which  remain  still  when  the  spirit  is 
troubled,  or  you  haven't  a  spirit  which 
can  be  untroubled  by  the  necessity  which 
sometimes  exists  to  tell  a  fib.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  should  have  offended  you, 
but  as  I  may  again  unconsciously  fall  into 
error,  as  I  do  not  know  my  first  fault, 
I  must  walk  warily.  It  may  be  my 
presence  that  is  the  fault,  as  it  is  my 
absence  that  you  desire." 
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"  I — I — "  began  Yetta,  troubled  and 
miserable,  for  she  felt  sorry  that  he  should 
be  vexed,  "  I—  "  but  before  she  could  say 
more,  he  had  turned  from  her,  and  was 
picking  up  wet  wild  flowers  for  her 
mother,  and  spoiling  his  gloves  as  he  did 
so. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day,  there  was 
no  necessity  to  keep  in  Agnes  Wardour's 
immediate  vicinity,  as  Sir  John  did  not 
come  near  her.  When  they  resumed 
their  journey,  and  turned  their  faces 
towards  Inverkeith,  he  did  not  speak 
specially  to  her,  but  talked  to  everybody, 
and  discussed  all  sorts  of  questions  in  a 
rapid,  clever  way  with  Agnes,  and  always 
succeeded  in  proving  her  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  leaving  her  to  resort  to  the 
woman's  stronghold  which  she  despised 
in  her  heart  of  hearts,  "  1  know  I'm 
right." 
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He  shone  on  the  way  home,  and  made 
the  long  drive  in  the  twilight  seem  short 
and  pleasant.  Mrs.  Graham  was  charmed. 
Bernard  Winn  thought  him  "  a  deuced 
clever  fellow,  as  well  as  a  good  shot,  and 
as  plucky  as  a  terrier."  And  his  sisters 
never  remembered  his  exerting  himself  so 
much  as  he  did  upon  that  occasion.  But 
during  the  whole  drive  he  never  said  one 
word  to  Yetta,  and  she  thought  she  saw 
a  grave  look  upon  his  face  whenever  it 
was  not  moved  by  the  exigencies  of  con- 
versation, and  she  arrived  at  Faldoon 
feeling  very  miserable. 

She  sang  after  dinner,  and  Sir  John 
turned  over  the  music  for  her,  but  he 
said  nothing  when  she  had  finished,  and 
went  away  and  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Graham. 
Yetta  was  unhappy,  and  somehow  thought 
she  must  have  been  in  fault.  She  scarcely 
knew  what  the  error  was,  but  she  deter- 
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mined  to  make  some  reparation  for  it. 
So  when  Sir  John  was  in  the  hall,  just 
before  his  sisters  came  out,  she  went  to 
him,  and  said, — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  gave  you  pain  to- 
day.    I  did  not  mean  to." 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it,  and 
said, — 

"  No,  don't  say  that.  It  is  1  who 
am  to  blame.  You  are  too  kind,  too 
good." 

"  Please  don't  call  me  that,"  Yetta 
answered.  She  wished  to  disengage  hei 
hand  from  his,  but  dared  not,  lest  he 
should  think  her  angry. 

"  You  forgive  me,  then  ? "  he  said. 
"  Tell  me  what  was  my  error." 

"  I  avoided  you,  not  because  of  your 
errors,  but  because  of  your  good 
qualities." 

She  heard  him  say  in  an  earnest  and 
vol.  I.  p 
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rapid  voice,  "  Yetta,"  and  felt  her  hand 
firmly  clasped  in  his  ;  but  at  that  instant 
the  Misses  Wardour  appeared,  and  he 
said  good-night,  and  she  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room.  Bernard  had  left  the 
room,  and  Mrs.  Graham  called  Yetta  to 
her,  and  when  she  was  seated  on  a  foot- 
stool beside  her  mother's  knee,  Mrs. 
Graham  stroked  her  hair  and  said, — 

"Yetta,  I  think  Sir  John  Wardour  is 
in  love  with  yon." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  please  don't  say  so !  " 
murmured  Yetta. 

"  Why,  couldn't  you  love  him,  Yetta  ? 
You  used  to  praise  him,  you  used  to  think 
him  clever,  and  all  his  tendencies  are  to 
good,  and  his  bias  to  virtue.  What  lias 
changed  you  ?  I  saw  how  silent  you  were 
to-day.  I  saw  how  you  avoided  him,  but 
I  thought  that  was  because  you  did  love 
him." 
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"  I  should  not  have  avoided  him  if  I 
cared  for  him." 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  him  ?  " 

"No,  not  as  I  should  wish  to  love- my 
husband." 

"But,  Yetta,  you  might  learn  to  love 
him  more,  before  you  were  married  to 
him." 

"  No,  mamma,  I  don't  love  him.  I  never 
could  love  him.  I  wish  you  would  not 
speak  about  it." 

And  so  they  separated,  and  Yetta  went 
to  bed  very  unhappy. 


p  2 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  The  night  was  stabb'd  with  flames,  and  all  the  air 
Was  crowded  with  the  echoes  which  resound 
From  trembling  hills  and  fire-containing  clouds, 
The   black   heavens  wept,  and   all   the   world  was 

dumb 
To  listen  to  the  tumult  of  the  storm 
Which  raged  above." 

Yetta  had  not  seen  Robert  Ardwell  since 
lie  had  given  her  her  last  lesson  in  music. 
He  had  scarcely  answered  her  letter;  true  he 
had  written  a  short  note,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  was  not  offended  with  what  Miss 
Graham  had  said  concerning  music;  that 
when  he  said  that  circumstances  would  pre- 
vent him  from  continuing  to  give  lessons  in 
music,  he  alluded  to  circumstances  which 
were  personal ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  if  his 
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manner  upon  the  last  occasion  on  which 
they  had  met  had  led  Miss  Graham  to 
suppose  that  he  had  dared  to  feel  hurt  at 
anything  she  had  said.  It  was  a  short, 
cold  little  note.  She  scarcely  knew  what 
she  had  expected  him  to  answer,  yet  she 
felt  almost  disappointed  when  his  note 
reached  her,  and  that  made  her  regret  still 
more  that  she  had  written  to  him. 

One  evening,  when  the  air  was  sharp, 
as  if  every  little  wind  had  a  barb  of  frost, 
though  the  sunshine  was  bright  like  an 
infinite  smile,  Yetta  wandered  out  alone, 
and  went  up  the  grim  face  of  the  hill  so 
that  she  might  get  out  of  the  shadows  and 
see  more  of  the  broad,  still  evening.  She 
was  regretting  the  great  gulf  that  lay 
between  her  wishes  and  her  actions.  We 
all  find  out  that  hope  builds  prospective 
palaces  for  those  who  must  reside  in  hovels, 
lays  out  a  world  like  a  garden  which  turns 
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a  wilderness  which  the  plough  that  rives 
the  hard  earth  cannot  tame.  But  she  was 
young  to  discover  that  she  had  asked  bread 
and  got  a  stone,  if  anybody  is  young  who 
is  sensitive  and  who  can  feel  for  others 
with  a  trembling  sympathy,  which  is  the 
thing  in  us  that  resembles  the  God  in 
whose  likeness  we  were  formed. 

She  rested  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which 
was  still  in  the  sunlight,  though  the  dark 
shadows  from  the  valley  were  scaling  the 
sides  of  the  hill.  The  west  was  a  grand, 
wild  picture  of  wind- quarried  worlds.  It 
was  full  of  clouds  with  radiant  faces  and 
dark  hinder  parts.  Their  faces  glowed, 
but  there  were  black  and  dark  masses 
couchant  behind  the  golden  face.  As  she 
sat,  the  bright  vista  between  these,  through 
which  the  glowing  centre  of  the  day  could 
be  seen  broadening  to  its  setting,  closed, 
and  hid  the  sun,  and  the  whole  world  was 
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left  in  sudden  twilight.  She  felt  depressed 
by  the  eclipse,  for  as  the  clouds  accumu- 
lated in  the  west  and  towered  above  the 
prostrate  sun,  they  seemed  clouds  with 
storm  in  them.  The  sea  beneath  the 
gloomy  west  reflected  its  dark  contents 
on  its  smooth  surface.  As  she  sat  there 
and  watched,  the  wind,  which  had  been 
sharp,  began  to  sigh.  In  the  grass  beside 
her  it  whistled  and  chirped  as  if  every 
blade  had  hidden  a  grasshopper,  which 
chirruped,  but  did  not  rise  from  the 
earth.  She  heard  the  moaning  of  the 
woods  below  her,  and  thought  her  ear 
caught  the  distant  murmur  of  the  waves 
which  now  broke  upon  the  roused  and 
fretted  sea.  Still  it  all  had  interest  for 
her.  Everything  that  demanded  her 
attention,  that  made  her  forget  herself 
and  the  thoughts  with  which  she  had  been 
tormenting    herself,  was   a    pleasure,  and 
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the  grand  beginning  of  the  storm  was  to 
her  full  of  interest,  full  of  wonder.  Now 
there  was  a  noise  other  than  of  wind. 
There  was  a  long  growl,  as  if  one  of  the 
nimbus-clad  clouds,  which  crouched  wiih 
their  high  black  bodies  away  to  the  north 
and  south,  grumbled.  Yetta  felt  that  it 
would  be  delightful  to  see  a  thunderstorm 
from  such  a  place.  She  had  heard  of  travel- 
lers who,  having  got  above  the  clouds,  had 
surveyed  a  storm  which  raged  beneath  them, 
and  she  wished  she  could  do  the  same.  As 
she  thought  this  there  was  a  light,  and  she 
pressed  her  hand  against  her  eyes.  But  the 
light,  which  came  and  went,  was  followed 
by  a  sound  which  seemed  to  be  the  rolling 
of  some  huge  car  over  a  stone-paved 
heaven.  It  began  with  a  crash,  and  a 
hundred  echoes  mimicked  the  sound,  until 
in  the  distance  the  parrot-like  clouds 
became  silent.     But  ere  the  last  syllable 
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of  the  awful  -word  that  the  sky  pronounced 
had  ceased,  the  sky  again  was  dabbled 
with  light.  It  seemed  a  still-born  dawn. 
It  lived  and  died,  and  then  there  was  a 
silence  as  of  death,  followed  by  a  noise  as 
of  the  rending  of  a  thousand  tombs,  and 
again  the  mimicry  of  the  clouds  continued, 
until  another  broad  light  was  flipped  into 
the  face  of  the  sky,  and  followed  by  the 
gurgling  sound  which  seemed  to  be  the 
laughter  of  great  hoarse  Titans.  Some  one 
seemed  to  be  stirring  up  the  heavens,  for 
the  flashes  seemed  to  travel  from  the  west 
to  the  north,  and  the  sounds  went  more  and 
more  to  the  north  and  then  to  the  east. 

Gradually  they  became  more  distant, 
they  did  not  seem  to  break  just  over  her 
head,  and  she  took  her  hands  from  her  eyes 
and  looked,  but  it  was  all  dark.  Could 
night  have  been  so  sudden,  she  thought, 
and  then  in  one  instant   a  new  thought 
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struck  her.  She  had  a  pain  in  her  eyes. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet,  but  she  could  see 
nothing.  The  thunder  still  rolled  in  the 
east,  the  lightning  must  still  leap  out  from 
its  lair  of  clouds,  and  yet  she  could  not 
see  it.  She  placed  her  hands  once  more 
upon  her  eyes,  and  almost  fell  upon  the 
hill-side,  and  cried  aloud, — 

"  Oh  God,  I  am  blind  !  I  am  blind  !  " 
Tears  flowed  from  her  eyes,  and  she  sat 
there  in  the  deepening  night  with  darkness 
deeper  than  its  most  sable  dye.  She  sat 
there,  buried  in  darkness  which  no  sun's 
rays  could  pierce.  How  dear  her  thoughts 
of  sight  seemed  to  her  then  !  She  seemed 
to  see  the  world  about  her  broad  and  fair. 
She  seemed  to  know  of  the  distant,  and  yet 
to  be  a  person  confined  to  a  world  narrowed 
to  her  finger-tips,  shut  out  from  infinite 
leagues  of  blue  space,  and  of  night  filled 
with  the  effulgence  of  stars.     She  put  out 
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her  hands  in  the  night,  and  wept  bitter 
tears  when  she  thought  that  it  was  only 
the  world  of  that  narrow  sense  which  was 
left  to  her.  She  crouched  there  under  the 
gloomy  night  and  wept. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  sat 
there,  but  the  storm  still  raged.  It  was  in 
one  of  the  grim  silences  after  a  long 
thunder-clap  which  had  continued  itself 
away  to  the. east,  that  she  heard  a  soft 
voice  say, — 

"Miss  Graham!" 

She  started,  she  seemed  to  be  forcing 
herself  against  the  bars  of  empty  sight, 
but  she  could  not  see.  The  voice  con- 
tinued,— 

"  You  will  kill  yourself.  Already  you 
must  be  wet  th.  ough,  and  you  have  been 
sitting  here  for  hours." 

"  Who  spoke  ?  "  she  said  in  a  voice  which 
sounded  like  a  wail. 
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There  was  a  pause,  and  then  she  re- 
peated,— 

"  Who  is  it  that  speaks  ?  I  seem  to 
know  the  voice.  You  must  not  be  sur- 
prised that  I  do  not  know  you.  I  scarcely 
know  whether  there  is  light  enough,  but 
I  have  none.     I  am  blind." 

Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  but  full  of 
sorrow. 

"  Blind— blind.  You  blind  ?  God  have 
mercy  on  me  !  " 

She  knew  the  voice  now,  it  was  Robert 
Ardwell  that  spoke,  and  as  he  ceased  she 
knew  that  he  was  kneeling  before  her  and 
looking  into  her  face,  and  then  she  heard 
a  great  sob,  and  she  said  very  quietly, — 

"Are  not  you  Mr.  Ardwell?  Will  you 
do  me  a  favour  ?  Will  you  lead  me  home  ? 
It  must  be  quite  dark,  is  it  not  ?  and  my 
mother  will  be  anxious.  I  have  been 
gone  from  home  some  time,  and  the  storm 
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will  make  her  think  some  accident  has 
happened." 

She  heard  him  sob  again,  and  then 
something  fell  upon  her  hand.  It  was 
not  a  drop  of  rain,  for  it  was  warm. 
Then  he  said  in  a  rough,  broken  voice, 
"I  will  lead  you,"  and  he  gave  her  his 
hand,  and  she  rose,  and  they  went  slowly 
down  the  hill  together. 

She  knew  it  must  be  dark,  for  now 
and  then  he  let  go  her  hand  that  he  might 
go  on  a  few  steps  and  see  the  way,  but  he 
never  went  far  from  her,  and  when  he 
returned  and  took  her  hand,  she  whis- 
pered,— 

"  I  thank  you.     You  are  very  good." 

Once  or  twice  he  warned  her  of  obstacles, 
and  said, — 

"  Take  care,"  and  once  he  had  to  lift 
her  in  his  arms  and  carry  her  across  the 
foot-bridge  which  spanned  the  burn  that 
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roared  beneath  them,  swollen  with  the 
recent  rains.  She  felt  his  arm  abont  her, 
and  his  breath  npon  her  cheek.  How 
strong  he  seemed,  and  how  gentle  !  When 
they  reached  the  other  side  he  placed  her 
on  the  ground,  and  no  one  in  the  darkness 
could  see  him  kiss  the  wet  lock  of  hair 
which  still  lay  upon  his  shoulder.  Then 
they  went  on.  It  was  a  curious  procession 
under  the  dark  sky  and  the  fierce  rain, 
which  hissed  and  rattled  in  the  trees  above 
them.  The  occasional  flashes  showed  a 
young  man  with  long  wet  hair  flung  back 
from  his  face,  without  a  hat — for  he  had 
dropped  that  on  the  way  down,  and  would 
not  stop  to  pick  it  up — leading  a  young 
girl  through  the  narrow  glen,  and  then 
over  the  bare  side  of  the  steep  hill.  It  was 
a  strange  chance  which  had  made  this 
youth,  who  had  flown  from  the  temptation 
of  wooing  a   beautiful   woman,   who   had 
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sacrificed  his  own  wishes  to  a  higher  sense 
of  duty,  the  guide  of  this  girl  through  the 
storm  which  had  robbed  her  of  the  sweet 
sense  of  light  and  sight. 

"Are  we  nearly  at  the  house?"  she 
asked  at  length.     "  I  am  so  tired." 

"  We  are  close  to  it,"  he  said.  "  This 
is  the  narrow  walk  which  turns  beside 
the  garden  wall.  You  must  be  wet  and 
cold." 

She  thought  that  the  hold  of  her  hand 
which  he  held  became  firmer,  as  if  to  re- 
assure her,  and  she  said, — 

"  Thank  you." 

But  they  were  close  upon  the  front  door 
now.  It  was  open,  and  Mrs.  Graham  stood 
at  it,  and  some  of  the  servants  were 
collected  in  the  hall. 

When  Mrs.  Graham  became  aware  that 
there  was  some  one  crossing  the  light 
which  fell  from  the  lamp,  she  cried, — 
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"  Yetta,  is  that  you  ?  " 

And  Yetta  answered,  "  Yes." 

And  then  Mrs.  Graham  ran  down  the 
steps  and  out  into  the  rain.  She  scarcely 
noticed  Robert  Ardwell,  but  she  threw 
her  arms  round  her  daughter  where  she 
stood. 

"  Thank  Heaven  you  have  come  back 
safe  !  You  are  not  hurt  ?  What  does  this 
mean?"  she  said,  turning  to  Robert  Ard- 
well, who  had  dropped  Yetta' s  hand. 
"  How  do  you  come  to  be  here  ?  Yetta, 
where  did  you  meet  this  man  ?  Speak, 
what  does  it  all  mean  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"Not  much.  I  am  blind,  and  Mr. 
Ardwell  has  led  me  home." 

There  was  a  cry,  and  Mrs.  Graham 
would  have  fallen  had  not  Robert  Ardwell 
caught  her,  and  then,  giving  her  to  one  of 
the  servants,  he  said, — 
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"  Miss  Graham,  one  of  the  servants  will 
lead  you  to  the  house.  I  must  go  to 
Inverkeith." 

"Must  you?"  she  said,  almost  wist- 
fully. 

"May  I  return?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  be  so  good.  1  should 
like  to  thank  you  when  I  can  without 
thinking  too  much  of  myself." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  pressed 
it,  and  then  he  left. 

As  one  of  the  servants  led  her  into  the 
house,  she  said, — 

"  What  is  that  sound  of  footsteps  ?  " 

"  It's  Mr.  Ardwell,  miss.  He's  running 
down  the  avenue  as  if  it  was  to  save  his 
life." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Yetta,  and  as  the 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  full  on  her  face,  the 
maid-servant  thought  she  saw  a  smile  on 
it. 

vol.c  Q 
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When  Bernard  came  soon  after, 
having  heard  all,  to  where  Yetta  lay  in 
her  bed,  with  her  hands  pressed  npon  her 
poor  blind  eyes,  and  when,  with  tears  in 
his  voice,  he  said,  u  Yetta,  dear,"  as  he 
bent  over  her,  and  kissed  her  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  then  whispered, 
"  Shall  I  send  for  a  doctor,  Yetta  ? 
Something  might  be  done,"  she  an- 
swered,— 

"  Thank  yon.  I  think  one  will  come. 
I  think  Mr.  Ardwell  went  for  one." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"These  buried  eyes,  entombed  in  their  lids, 
Which  carry  darkness  in  the  face  of  day, 
Can  they  see  nothing  in  this  liberal  light  1 " 

Mrs.  Graham's  question  as  to  whatKobert 
Ardwell.' s  presence  meant,  was  shelved,  and 
not  answered,  by  Yetta's  simple  assertion 
that  she  was  blind,  and  that  Mr.  Ardwell 
had  led  her  home.  The  time  was  not  one 
which  permitted  criticism,  but  had  Mrs. 
Graham  cared  to  think  profound] y  about  it, 
she  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Ardwell  must  have  been  there,  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  led  her  daughter 
home  to  Faldoon.  Now  the  real  question 
was,  how  he  came  to  be  there  ?  Men  of 
sense  do  not  wander  about  at  night,  much 
Q  2 
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less  do  they  venture  out  when  rain  falls  as 
from  the  rose  of  a  shower-bath,  and  the 
heavens  are  full  of  dagger-like  flashes  of 
lightning  ;  but  neither  are  men  of  sense 
in  love,  and  many  of  the  symptoms  mani- 
fested by  Mr.  Ardwell  would  have  led  an 
unprejudiced  spectator  to  conclude  that  he 
did  suffer  from  that  delicious  malady.  • 

One  of  the  most  common  pieces  of 
wisdom  in  this  world  is  "  steeking  (shut- 
ting) the  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen." 
It  is  done  every  day,  and  under  every 
possible  set  of  circumstances,  and  in  no 
case  is  it  more  common  than  when,  instead 
of  a  stable,  it  is  a  breast,  and  instead  of  a 
horse,  a  heart !  Many  men  will  become 
quite  vigilant  and  wary  of  their  own 
actions,  and  take  themselves  to  task,  and 
give  themselves  small  lectures,  and  think 
that  they  are  thereby  steeling  their  hearts 
against  some  one  who  is  already  in  actual 
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possession  of  the  very  citadel !  It  is  an 
agreeable  way  of  increasing  the  serfdom 
which  they  pretend  to  set  at  defiance. 

Now  Robert  Ardwell  had  begun  defen- 
sive measures  after  the  garrison  had 
capitulated.  He  had  broken  away  from 
Faldoon,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  Yetta's 
beauty,  and  closed  his  ears  to  her  sweet 
voice,  and  his  thoughts  against  her  gentle 
smile,  when  it  was  much  too  late.  The 
evil — if  evil  it  was — had  been  done.  He 
reasoned  that  men  don't  fall  in  love  at 
first  sight;  that  he  had  only  seen  her 
half-a-dozen  times ;  that  the  impression 
she  had  made  upon  him  upon  these  occa- 
sions must  yield  to  an  absence  of  a  few 
weeks.  And  yet  all  the  steps  he  took  to 
avoid  her  only  confirmed  him  in  his  passion. 
All  his  reasoning  about  the  certainty  of  his 
not  being  in  love  only  made  him  the  more 
so,  just  as  an  elephant's  efforts  to  get  out 
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of  a  marsh  only  sink  it  the  deeper  in  the 
mire.  But  was  he  taking  a  reasonable 
method  of  forgetting  her  ?  He  was  for- 
getting his  past  life.  He  was  considering 
his  present  life  useless  and  selfish,  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  some  new 
work  in  which  he  could  toil,  and  in  which 
he  could  earn  money.  He  had  remembered 
Johnson's  saying,  that  men  were  never  so 
harmlessly  employed  as  when  they  were 
making  money,  and  he  had  determined,  if 
he  could,  to  take  a  small  share  in  that  large 
business-concern  of  which  Mammon  is  the 
chief  partner. 

This  resolution  was  not  made  without 
some  indefinite  hope  that  he  might  raise 
himself  to  what  the  world  calls  "  a  posi- 
tion in  society."  But  the  resolution  was 
easily  made  and  somewhat  difficult  to 
carry  out.  During  the  slow  weeks  of 
waiting   for    answers    from    some    of    his 
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friends  with  whom  he  had  communicated, 
he  occupied  himself  probably  in  doing 
nothing.  He  indulged  himself  in  dreams, 
which  are  the  most  dangerous  exercise  for 
a  healthy  mind,  for  men  often  act  fatally 
upon  the  strength  of  dreams  without 
discriminating  them  from  reality.  So  it 
came  about  that  his  dreams  strengthened 
the  passion  which  he  imagined  was  dying 
out,  so  he  encouraged  the  affection  which 
he  thought  he  was  vigorously  stamping 
out,  and  extinguishing  its  last  wandering 
sparks. 

He  had  gone  out  the  night  of  the  storm 
to  clamber  a  hill-side,  and  look  down  upon 
the  roof  and  chimneys  of  Faldoon  House, 
and  he  had  seen  Miss  Graham  come  up  the 
same  hill  from  the  copse-wood  in  which  he 
then  was  listening  to  all  the  sweet  notes  of 
thrush  and  titmouse,  and  attempting  to 
discover   individuality   in    the    voices    of 
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these,  as  well  as  differences  in  the  character- 
istic music  of  the  race.  He  had  forgotten 
the  birds  when  he  saw  Yetta,  and  he  sat 
down  on  a  hillock  to  watch  her  where  she 
rested  on  the  hill-side  between  him  and 
the  great,  glowing  cauldron  of  the  west, 
where  the  storm  was  brewing.  He  had 
almost  hoped  that  the  storm  might  give 
him  some  opportunity  of  being  of  use,  and 
he  felt  guilty  of  the  wish  when  he  dis- 
covered the  dire  fact. 

Now,  however,  he  was  upon  his  way  to 
Inverkeith,  and  he  ran  as  swiftly  as  the 
wind,  and  yet  his  efforts  did  not  satisfy 
himself.  He  would  have  wished  to  re- 
nounce everything  for  Yetta  Graham  at 
that  instant,  he  felt  that  his  efforts  were 
noble  for  once.  He  succeeded  in  re- 
nouncing one  thing — breath.  He  reached 
Inverkeith,  and  he  went  at  once  to  Dr. 
Arbwith's   house,    and   rang   the    bell   so 
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violently  that  the  staid  housekeeper 
indulged  in  a  pious  "  Good  guide  us," 
before  she  began  slowly  to  ascend  the 
stairs  to  see  who  it  was  that  wanted  the 
doctor  on  such  a  night. 

Dr.  Arbwith  lost  no  time  in  getting 
ready  to  start  for  Faldoon,  but  to  "Robert 
Ardwell  he  seemed  a  snail  in  his  move- 
ments. 

When  they  reached  Faldoon,  Eobert 
Ardwell  said  he  would  wait  in  the  hall 
until  he  heard  the  doctor's  report ;  and  he 
wandered  up  and  down  and  looked  at  the 
pictures  without  knowing  what  their 
subjects  were,  or  seeing  any  part  of  them  ; 
and  then  he  gazed  out  at  the  black- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  white  streaks 
which  made  it  zebra-like  when  the  light 
from  the  windows  fell  upon  the  thick 
rain. 

When    Dr.    Arbwith    did    return    with 
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Mrs.  Graham,  Robert  Ardwell  heard  him 
say,— 

"  I  hope  she  will  recover  her  sight,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  your  permission  to 
send  for  some  medical  man  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  eye,  for  medicine  is 
a  large  subject,  and  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  everything.  However,  I  think 
you  may  feel  assured  that  she  will  not  be 
permanently  blind.  I  have  never  had  a 
case  of  the  kind  in  my  own  practice — but 
we  must  hope  for  the  best." 

He  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or 
sorry.  He  did  not  think  that  medical  men 
have  a  pleasant  way  of  breaking  the  force 
of  truth  with  a  cushion  of  lies.  He 
scarcely  suspected  Dr.  Arbwith  of  being 
ignorant,  but  then  Robert  Ardwell  was  an 
unpractical  dreamer. 

Dr.  Arbwith  drove  him  into  Inverkeith, 
and  as  he  went  up  the  stairs  to  his  own 
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room,  he  shivered,  and  that  night  his  hand 
was  hot,  and  his  mouth  dry — he  dreamed 
without  sleeping,  and  wakened  again  with- 
out having  fallen  asleep.  He  started  up, 
and  looked  round  him  in  the  darkness,  and 
strained  his  eyes  to  see  what  stood  in  the 
dark  corner,  and  his  ears  to  hear  what 
sounds  were  in  the  air,  and  then  he  lay 
down  weary,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  next 
day  Dr.  Arbwith  had  to  visit  Robert 
Ardwell  as  well  as  Yetta  Graham. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Guilty  !     The  word  comes  glibly  from  the  tongue 
Of  the  urifeeling  juror;  to  the  man 
Who  listens  in  the  dock  the  word  is  death." 

Wade. 

It  was  so  strange  that  Yetta  was  blind, 
and  yet  she  was  not  otherwise  hurt.  The 
bright  light  had  made  her  blind,  but  the 
storm  had  left  her  otherwise  unscathed. 

Dr.  Arbwith,  when  he  came  two  days 
after  the  accident,  brought  with  him  an 
ophthalmotologist,  of  "  established  reputa- 
tion." Mrs.  Graham  was  in  an  agony  of 
suspense.  She  had  wept  to  Bernard  Winn 
and  to  her  own  maid  about  the  loss  of 
Yetta' s  beautiful  eyes,  and  could  scarcely 
keep  from  weeping,  even  when  she  was  in 
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Yetta's  room,  and  looked  at  her  daughter 
patiently  trying  to  accustom  herself  to 
the  black  midnight,  which  she  must  carry 
about  with  her  for  ever.  Yetta  was  up, 
and  wandering  round  the  room,  with  her 
bright,  beautiful  eyes,  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
without  that  answering  sparkle  of  light 
which  enhanced  the  sunshine.  She  wan- 
dered about  the  room,  with  her  fair  white 
hands  extended,  and  her  fair  face  grave 
and  sad.  But  when  she  knew  some  one 
was  in  the  room  she  would  try  to  smile 
and  say,  "  I  will  soon  get  used  to  it.  I 
know  where  the  door  is,  and  the  window, 
and  I  could  find  almost  any  one  of  my 
books.  There  is  some  good  in  being  blind, 
mamma.  One  who  has  eyes  trusts  to 
them  too  exclusively  ;  after  all,  I  have  only 
lost  one  sense." 

"  My  poor  Yetta  !  "  Mrs.  Graham  would 
moan,  and  then   add  in  a   more   cheerful 
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way,  "  You  mustn't  say  that.  It's  only 
temporary — at  least  I  hope  so.  Dr.  Arb- 
with  doesn't  know  anything  about  it,  but 
even  he  is  not  without  hope,  and  when  we 
have  a  doctor  who  knows  all  about  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  give  us  more  hope. 
It  seems  against  reason  to  think  that  when 
it  happens  so  suddenly,  and  when  you  did 
not  suffer  any  pain,  it  should  be  incur- 
able." 

"  Sometimes  people  don't  take  long  to 
die,  but  yet  they  don't  come  alive  again. 
The  time  is  adequate  enough,"  answered 
Yetta  gravely. 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Yetta,  I  can't 
stand  it !" 

Mrs.  Graham  sobbed,  and  tried  to  con- 
ceal it  by  a  poorly  counterfeited  cough. 
Yetta  was  able  to  detect  the  imposture, 
and  went  towards  her,  knelt  down  and  put 
her  arms  round  her  mother,  and  held  up 
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her  face  with  those  beautiful,  sightless  eyes 
and  sought  her  mother's  lips  with  her  own. 
As  she  knelt,  her  mother's  tears  fell  on  her 
face,  and  then  she  bent  her  head,  laid  it  in 
her  mother's  lap,  and  wept  too. 

At  another  time  Mrs.  Graham  said, 
"  Yetta,  how  did  you  come  to  meet  Mr. 
Ardwell  last  night  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma.  I  had  been 
sitting  on  the  hill,  and  did  not  like  to 
move,  and  he  was  sent  to  me  like  an  augel. 
He  was  so  gentle,  and  led  me  down  and 
never  spoke,  but  I  felt  that  he  was  sorry 
for  me.  Do  you  know,  mamma,  I  think 
he  wept  when  he  knew  I  was  blind.  It 
may  have  been  the  rain  that  fell  on  my 
hand,  but  I  think  it  was  a  tear." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  each  head 
had  its  own  thoughts.  Mrs.  Graham  wod- 
dered  if  Sir  John  Wardour  would  care 
to  marry  Yetta  now,  and  she  was  inclined 
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to  regard  Mr.  Ardwell's  tears  as  an  imper- 
tinence. 

"  Has  Mr.  Ardwell  been  here  to  day  ?  " 
Yetta  asked,  and  she  blushed  as  she  asked 
the  question. 

"  No,  he  has  not.  Bat  Mrs.  Flint  was 
here,  and  I  believe  that's  the  woman  he 
lodges  with,  and  she  told  Fritz  that  he  was 

ill." 

"  111 !  how  ill  ?  He  must  have  been 
made  ill  by  what  he  did  last  night.  He 
was  out  in  all  the  storm,  and  was  wet 
through.  And  then  he  came  back  here — 
did  he  nob  ? — with  Dr.  Arbwith,  and  he  had 
no  hat.  Dr.  Arbwith  said  he  had  no  hat. 
That  must  have  made  him  ill.  Oh,  I  am 
so  sorry !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Yetta  !  Of  course  it  doesn't 
matter  to  you  whether  he's  well  or  ill, 
and  I  daresay,  after  all,  it's  only  a  slight 
cold.     If  I  had  known  Mrs.  Flint  was  here, 
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I  would  have  gone  to  her,  and  asked  about 
him.  But  why  you  should  be  sorry  for 
him  I  can't  see.  I  always  remember  what 
Sir  John  said  about  his  being  mad,  and  this 
confirms  it.  Fancy  a  man  going  about  in 
a  night  like  last  night,  without  a  hat  on  ! 
I  was  always  suspicious  of  him,  when  I 
saw  him  wear  his  hair  so  long,  and  he  was 
evidently  very  nervous." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  he  is  not  mad !  " 

"  Well,  Yetta,  I  don't  know.  But  if  you 
can  call  it  a  proper  thing  for  a  man  to  go 
about  in  thunder  and  lightning  without  a 
hat,  I  don't  know  what  is.  I  think  Sir 
John  was  right." 

"  Sir  John  knew  nothing  about  it.  I 
should  say  that  Sir  John  was  more  likely 
to  go  insane  than  Mr.  Ardwell." 

"  Yetta,  Yetta,  my  dear,  think  what 
you  are  saying,"  remarked  Mrs.  Graham, 
who  thought  that  any  comparison  between 

vol.  i.  k 
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a  baronet  and  an  organist  was  an  imper- 
tinence to  the  former.  "  You  should  not 
say  such  things.  Sir  John  is  a  remarkably 
nice  young  man,  and  I'm  sure  he  would 
not  walk  about  in  wet  weather  without  a 
hat." 

"  No,  he  would  not.  He  would  do 
everything  that  is  selfish.  He  will  sit 
indoors  in  wet  weather,  and  consider  that 
there  is  a  wonderful  law  of  compensation 
in  the  universe,  and  that  if  he  had  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  birth  been  compelled  to 
work  in  wet  weather  out  of  doors,  he 
might  have  had  a  better  appetite.  But 
that,  as  it  is,  he  has  to  tempt  his  coy 
hunger,  and  has  indigestion  into  the 
bargain." 

"  I'm  sure  Sir  John  never  has  anything 
of  the  sort.  Just  look  at  his  com- 
plexion !  " 

"  I  can't,"  said  Yetta  softly. 
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"  Well,  you  will  be  able  to  one  of  these 
days,"  continued  Mrs.  Graham ;  "  and 
there  is  one  thing  certain,  and  that  is  that 
Sir  John  has  very  good  taste,  for  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  you,  Yetta,  I  know  he 
has.  I  never  was  more  deceived  in  my  life, 
if  he  does  not  propose  to  you  one  of  these 
days." 

"Not  now,  mother,"  said  Yetta;  "you 
forget  I  am  blind." 

"  No,  Yetta,  you  are  not.  You  have 
just  shut  your  eyes." 

But  the  ophthalm  otologist  of  "established 
reputation,"  who  had  a  very  bald  head, 
and  whose  reputation,  according  to  younger 
men  in  the  profession,  was  entirely  due  to 
bis  manner,  came  to  Falcloon,  and  spoke 
with  a  grave,  calm,  kind  voice  to  every- 
body, and  rubbed  his  hands  spirally  within 
one  another,  and  then  said  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  hope.  He  would  not  say 
r  2 
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there  was  none,  but  there  certainly  was 
not  much.  He  would  advise  change  of 
air  and  amusement,  and  any  means  which 
would  keep  Miss  Graham  from  thinking 
about  her  loss  of  sight.  It  was  important 
to  keep  the  spirits  up. 

And  he  went  away,  and  when  Mrs. 
Graham,  after  a  long  cry  in  her  own  room, 
went  back  to  Yetta,  and  tried  to  speak 
without  allowing  the  tears  to  choke  her 
utterance,  Yetta  said  very  gently, — 

"Well,  I  know  now  that  there  is  no 
hope." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

First  Citizen.     Does  she  bear  it  bravely  1 
Second  Citizen.  Bravely  ?     I  trow 

She  bears  it  so  as  to  make  others  think 
The  evil  nothing,  laughing  e'en  at  times, 
Although  when  confidant  with  night,  she  weeps. 
She  will  not  make  the  bitter  sorrow  less 
By  making  those  about  her  suffer  more. 

The  Wardours  heard  of  Yetta's  accident, 
and  came  over  to  Faldoon.  Sir  John  sat 
with  Mrs.  Graham — and  that  good  lady 
thought  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
— and  Miss  Wardour  and  her  sister  went 
to  Yetta's  room. 

Miss  Wardour  shook  hands,  and  said 
she  was  very  sorry,  but  that,  after  all,  it 
might  not  be  a  misfortune,  you  know. 
There  were  so  many  ways  a  woman  could 
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do  good  work  without  having  eyes.  It 
only  prevented  her  doing  useless  things, 
like  crochet  and  wool-work.  But  one 
could  think  just  as  well  without  one's  eyes. 
Milton  was  blind  before  he  wrote  "  Para- 
dise Lost." 

But  Frances  had  perhaps  a  better,  as 
it  was  a  more  womanly  way  of  giving 
consolation,  for  she  put  her  arms  round 
Yetta's  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  said  no- 
thing. 

"  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  you,  Miss 
Graham,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  and  your 
mamma  approves  of  my  plan — which  is, 
that  you  should  come  over  in  a  few  days, 
you  know,  and  spend  a  good  long  time  at 
Kinskerth." 

"  Oh,  I  could  not,"  said  Yetta  ;  "  I  could 
not  go  away  from  home  now." 

"Oh,  but  it  would  do  you  good," 
Frances  urged,  "  and  we  would  cheer  you 
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up.  The  doctor  said  you  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  mope." 

"  But  I  could  not  leave  home  yet.  Not 
for  a  long  time.  Not  until  I  get  quite 
accustomed  to  the  dark ;  and  I  don't  know 
that  T  could  go  even  then." 

"  But  one  ought  to  do  what  is  good  for 
one,  Miss  Graham  ;  and  I  am  sure  if 
it  is  from  any  fear  of  being  in  our  way, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  you  know, 
you  must  not  think  it  for  a  moment. 
It  would  give  us  very  great  pleasure, 
and  of  course  we  would  expect  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham to  come  too,  so  you  would  not  be 
alone.  And  we  would  have  such  nice  long 
talks." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Yetta,  "but 
I  don't  think  I  could  come.  You  do  not 
know  how  strange  it  is  to  be  in  a  world 
you  cannot  see ;  to  know  that  the  sun 
shines,  and  yet  to  be  in  darkness  ;  to  walk 
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in    a    dungeon,   while    others  are   in  free 
air." 

"How  was  it,  Yetta?"  asked  the 
younger  sister,  who  was  interested  in  the 
romantic  aspect  of  the  story  of  her  friend's 
accident,  "  how  was  it  that  Mr.  Ardwell 
led  you  back  to  Faldoon  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  Yetta  answered. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? — hadn't  you  seen 
him  before  you  became  blind  ?  " 

"  No,  he  came  to  me  like  the  angel  who 
came  to  St.  Peter  in  prison,  and  led  me 
out." 

"  How  odd  !  And  he's  very  handsome — 
don't  you  think  so,  Yetta  ?  I  had  quite  a 
quarrel  about  his  good  looks  with  John. 
He  will  have  it  that  there  is  a  modern 
beauty  which  is  all  made  up  of  hiero- 
glyphics— of  power,  or  something  of  that 
sort — and  that  the  old-world  beauty,  of 
beautiful  forms,  had  gone  out  of  date,  and 
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is  no  more  suited  for  the  times  than  the 
mythology  or  architecture  of  Greece  are 
suited  for  these  later  days  or  these 
northern  latitudes.  There  !  that's  a  speech 
worthy  of  Agnes  !  What  do  you  think, 
Yetta?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  Yetta  answered. 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  know.  Don't  you 
think  him  very  good-looking,  and  all  that 
about  modern  beauty  nonsense  ?  " 

"  It's  not  nonsense,  Frances,"  remarked 
her  sister,  who  had  struck  the  oil  of  an 
idea,  but  who  was  at  one  with  her  sister 
as  to  Mr.  Ard well's  good  looks.  "  There 
must  be  a  progression  in  perfection  of 
beauty  as  well  as  in  everything  else,  don't 
you  think  so,  Miss  Graham  ?  " 

Yetta  did  not  answer,  so  she  continued, — 

"But  I  think  Mr.  Ard  well  has  a  very 
modern  face ;  it  is  full  of  vivid  expression. 
I  think  him  remarkably  good-looking,  and 
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John  is  jealous.  I  don't  think  it's  neces- 
sary to  the  modern  face  that  one  should 
have  a  square  brow,  and  a  square  jaw,  do 
you,  Miss  Graham  ?  " 

But  Yetta  answered  that  she  had  not 
thought  about  the  subject,  but  that  she 
did  think  Mr.  Ardwell  was  good-looking. 

"  Well,  Yetta,"  said  Frances,  "if  you'll 
come  over  to  Kinskerth,  we  will  ask  Mr. 
Ardwell  out,  and  he  will  play  to  you. 
Won't  you  come,  like  a  dear  ?  " 

"  Don't  tease  Miss  Graham,  Frances. 
You  are  always  so  unmindful  of  other 
people's  feelings,  all  because  you  have 
exuberant  buoyancy  yourself." 

"  Well,  don't  nag,  Agnes.  You  will 
preach  and  preach,  and  try  your  experi- 
ments in  social  polity  (is  that  the  right 
word  ?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  it's  all 
Greek  to  me).  You  will  experiment  on 
me.     I  wish  you  would  confine  yourself  to 
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the  children,  who  don't  mind  so  long  as 
they  get  oranges  and  buns  for  deceiving 
yon,  and  have  opportunities  of  laughing  at 
you  in  their  sleeves.' ' 

"  You  have  a  very  low  opinion  of 
humanity,  Frances,  if  you  think  the 
children  deceive.  I  must  say  I  think 
better  of  humanity." 

"  Oh,  bother  humanity,  Agnes  !  If  you 
had  any  yourself,  you  wouldn't  bore  Yetta 
with  all  that  stuff.  It's  all  very  well 
when  you  get  old,  and  when  you  want  to 
flirt  with  a  philanthropist — which  would 
be  a  lark — or  to  catch  a  curate.  But 
if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  anticipate  these 
events.  They  will  come  in  their  due 
time." 

"How  coarse  you  are,  Frances!  You 
ought  still  to  be  in  the  nursery." 

But  the  end  of  these  friendly  disputes 
was,  that  Yetta  said  she  would  pay  them  a 
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visit  at  Kinskerth  when  she  was  able,  but 
she  was  afraid  that  was  a  long,  long  way 
off. 

Meanwhile  Sir  John  "Wardour  had  been 
making  anxious  inquiries  about  Yetta. 
"  How  did  it  happen,  Mrs.  Graham  ?  " 

"  Well,  Yetta,  who  is  romantic,  wanted 
to  see  a  real  thunder-storm,  and  she  re- 
mained on  the  hill-side  until  a  flash  of 
lightning  blinded  her.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it.  I  don't  like  to  ask  her  to  speak 
of  it." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Sir  John,  in  a  tone 
which  hinted  that  he  quite  understood  and 
appreciated  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
made  Mrs.  Graham  refrain  from  asking 
questions.  "Naturally.  But  it  does 
seem  very  extraordinary,  does  it  not? 
One  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 
It  seems  so  strange  that  such  irreparable 
damage  should  be  done  without  giving  any 
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pain  to  the  individual — and  you  say  she 
felt  no  pain  ?  " 

"  She  nmst  have  felt  a  little  pain,  but  it 
was  nothing  to  speak  of." 

"  It  only  shows,"  said  Sir  John,  giving 
way  to  his  tendency  to  carry  everything 
into  the  region  of  inference,  and  never  to 
be  content  with  any  circumstance  in  relation 
to  its  trivial  surroundings — "  It  only  shows 
that  the  whole  medical  profession  is  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  They  pretend  to  know 
everything,  and  they  know  nothing.  They 
say  that  certain  diseases  arise  from  sun- 
stroke and  moonstroke,  but  they  don't 
know  how.  They  cover  their  ignorance 
by  a  splutter  of  words  that  they  attach  no 
real  meaning  to." 

Mrs.  Graham  was  much  struck  by  this 
exposition  of  the  futility  of  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  asked, — 

"  But  they  do  know  about  some  things, 
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Sir  John — at  least,  some  of  them  do,"  she 
added,  lest  she  should  seem  to  surpass 
the  limits  of  the  "reply  courteous.5'  "I 
remember  we  had  a  very  clever  doctor 
when  we  lived  at  Tooting,  and  he  was 
really  most  successful,  and  made  some 
most  wonderful  cures.  It  was  he  that 
told  me  that  Solomon's  seal  was  a  good 
thing  for  bruises,  and  about  hot  water 
and  mustard  being  a  good  thing  for  a 
cold — which  I  was  just  saying  to  Yetta 
would  have  been  the  best  thing  for  Mr. 
Ardwell." 

"  Mr.  Ardwell  ?  Oh  !  tell  me  about  him ; 
it  was  he,  was  it  not,  who  discovered  your 
daughter  after  her  accident  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  as  it  was  a  wet  night,  and 
he  was  going  without  a  hat,  of  course  he 
caught  cold,  and  is  laid  up — at  least,  so  my 
maid  Fritz  heard  from  Mrs.  Flint,  and  that 
is  the  person  he  lodges  with." 
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"  Ob,  very  likely,"  said  Sir  John,  and 
then  he  asked, — 

"  Does  Miss  Graham  feel  it  very  much? 
Is  she  depressed  ?  " 

"  She's  very  good ;  she  never  complains  ; 
but  she  is  very  sad.  When  she  doesn't 
think  I'm  looking  at  her,  I  see  her  face  is 
grave  and  sad;  but  if  she  knows  I'm  in 
the  room,  or  that  I'm  looking  at  her,  she 
smiles  and  sometimes  argues  that  it  is 
better  almost  to  be  blind  than  to  see ;  and 
that  having  seen,  and  ceasing  to  see,  is  like 
making  all  the  memories  of  visions  a  dead 
language ;  and  that  the  study  of  these  is 
always  more  useful  than  the  study  of  living 
ones.  I  don't  understand  all  she  says,  but 
she  talks  just  as  she  used  to  do,  and  says 
that  the  value  of  sight  is  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  its  extension,  but  by  its  intension, 
which  you  will  know  more  about  than  I 
do." 
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Sir  Jolm  Wardour  was  not  a  callous 
man,  and  the  picture  of  the  blind  girl 
unmindful  of  her  own  great  grief,  and 
trying  to  relieve  others  about  her  of  their 
burdens — of  the  girl  who  was  grave  and  sad 
when  alone,  adding  to  her  own  grief  by 
smiling  when  her  mother  was  by,  that  she 
might  not  sorrow,  affected  him. 

"I  say,  Agnes,"  he  remarked,  as  they 
were  upon  their  way  home,  and  Frances 
was  walking  some  way  behind  with 
Bernard  Winn,  "  Yetta  Graham  is  an 
angel !  I  would  marry  her,  if  she  would 
have  me,  although  she  is  blind.  It  would 
be  the  saving  of  me  to  have  such  a  woman 
for  a  wife." 

"  She  is  clever,  and  she  is  good,  but  she 
is  too  much  of  the  simple  woman  without 
wide  sympathy." 

"  Nonsense,  wide  balderdash !  One 
does  not  marry  a  woman  for  the  width  of 
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her  sympathies,  any  more  than  one  chooses 
one's  beef  from  the  known  good  temper  of 
the  deceased  bullock.  One  wants  deep, 
not  broad  sympathies.  One  wants — Yetta 
Graham,  although  she  is  blind." 

When  he  reached  Kinskerth,  he  said  to 
his  sister, — 

"  Agnes,  put  the  dinner  off  for  half  an 
hour.     I  mean  to  ride  over  to  Inverkeith." 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  When  I  say  my  bed  shall  comfort  me,  my  couch 
shall  ease  my  complaint,  then  Thou  scarest  me  with 
dreams,  and  terrifiest  me  through  visions.  I  am  a 
burden  to  myself." 

Job. 

The  object  of  Sir  John  Wardour's  visit 
to  Inverkeith  was  scarcely  understood 
definitely  by  himself. 

What  he  had  heard  of  Yetta  Graham's 
accident,  and  the  association  of  Robert 
Ardwell's  name  with  that  of  Miss  Graham, 
had  puzzled  him,  and  Mrs.  Graham's  ex- 
planation had  not  removed  his  doubts.  He 
had  been  asking  himself  questions,  which 
were  somewhat  to  the  following  effect : — 

<c  Were  Yetta  Graham  and  that  youug 
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man  together  on  the  hill-side  when  the 
accident  happened  ?  Why  were  they 
together  ?  People  might  meet  by  chance 
on  a  hill-side  in  fine  weather,  but  did 
people  meet  by  chance  on  a  hill-side  under 
rain  and  in  a  thunderstorm  ?  What  was 
the  meaning  of  it  ?  Was  Yetta  Graham 
in' love  with  him  ?  was  she  in  love  with  the 
organist  of  a  little  country  chapel  ?  Was 
that  the  reason  why  she  had  avoided  him 
(Sir  John)  upon  the  day  they  drove  to 
Sweetheart  Abbey,-  and  was  it  only  her 
sweet  goodness  which  had  made  her  beg 
his  pardon  when  he  was  leaving  Faldoon 
that  night  ?  " 

All  these  questions  he  asked  himself,  but 
he  had  a  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  satis- 
factory answer  to  any  one  of  them,  and 
nothing  that  Mrs.  Graham  said  would 
throw  any  light  upon  them.  He  was 
not  content  to  rest  on  questions,  but  must 
s  2 
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seek  further  for  an  answer.  And  when  he 
heard  of  Robert  Ard well's  illness,  he 
thought  it  might  be  an  excuse  for  calling 
upon  him.  He  scarcely  knew  what  he 
would  do  then,  but  he  trusted  to  the 
chances  of  the  event,  and  hoped  that  they 
might  make  his  course  clearer  afterwards. 
So  he  rode  over  to  Inverkeith  and  dis- 
covered Mr.  Ardwell's  lodgings,  and  after 
leaving  his  horse  at  the  inn,  he  walked  to 
English  Street. 

Mrs.  Flint  opened  the  door  herself,  and 
was  inclined  to  utter  a  pious  ejaculation  of 
surprise  and  wonder  on  recognizing  Sir 
John  Wardour.  Her  first  thought  was 
that  the  Conservative  baronet  had  heard 
of  her  husband's  Radical  tendencies  and 
opinions,  and  had  come  to  beard  the  lion 
in  his  den,  with  a  view  to  some  ultimate 
proceedings  of  a  disastrous  nature. 

What  these  proceedings  were,  she  did  not 
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know,  and  concerning  their  possible  nature 
she  could  form  no  conjecture,  but  the  very 
vagueness  of  her  information  rendered 
her  anticipations  the  more  heartrending. 

Even  under  these  impressions,  and  while 
she  stared  blankly  at  the  young  man,  she 
felt  that  any  Conservative  baronet,  and 
the  one  before  her  was  no  exception, 
would  be  roughly  handled  by  Andrew 
Flint.  And  indeed  he  would  have  his  work 
before  him,  to  hold  his  own  with  her 
good  man,  especially  on  the  High  Cleugh 
farm  affair.  But  although  these  were  her 
first  thoughts  concerning  the  visit  of  Sir 
John,  and  they  tended  to  make  her  look 
a  little  defiant  in  the  first  instance,  she 
immediately  bethought  her  that  he  might 
have  come  to  inquire  for  the  poor  young 
man  who  lay  ill  upstairs,  and  her  expres- 
sion softened,  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  if  such  were  really  the  case,  she  would 
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defend  Sir  John,  or,  as  she  would  have 
expressed  it,  "  stand  up  for  him  through 
thick  and  thin,"  upon  the  very  next  occa- 
sion when  her  husband  called  his  goodness 
or  probity  in  question. 

"  Does  Mr.  Ardwell  stay  here  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  'Deed  he  does,  Sir  John,  and  a  more 
pleasant  inmate,  as  I  say,  never  came 
within  a  door." 

"Is  he  at  home  at  present?"  asked 
Sir  John,  who  did  not  particularly  care 
to  hear  the  results  of  Mrs.  Flint's  ex- 
perience of  character  in  general,  or  her 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ardwell's  merits  in  parti- 
cular. 

"  That  he  is,  poor  young  gentleman, 
and  he's  like  enough  to  be  there  for  mony 
a  lang  day." 

"  Can  I  see  him  ?  " 

"  Weel,  I  dinna  ken." 
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"  I  heard  lie  was  ill,  and  I  thought  I 
would  come  and  ask  for  him." 

"  It's  very  good  o'  you,  Sir  John.  But 
I  manna  keep  you  standing  in  the  door ; 
will  ye  just  step  in  ?  "  and  when  he  had 
complied  with  her  request  and  entered  her 
warm  little  kitchen,  she  continued,  "  Just 
sit  ye  down  beside  the  fire." 

"  Would  you  tell  him  I  am  here  ?  I 
haven't  a  very  long  time  to  spare,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  him  before  I  go.'' 

"But  ye' 11  maybe  no  ken  what's  the 
matter  wi'  him.  And  perhaps  it's  no' 
right  o'  me  asking  the  like  o'  you  to  come 
into  a  house  where  there's  onybody  ill  o' 
fever,  but  the  doctor  says  that  it's  no' 
infectious,  and  it  wadna'  need  to  be,  for  it's 
awesome  to  look  at.     I'm  wae  for  him." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Ardwell  has  got  fever,  do  you,  Mrs. 
Flint?" 
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"  That's  just  what  I  do  mean  to  say, 
Sir  John." 

"  It  must  be  brain  fever,  if  it's  not 
infectious." 

"  As  for  that  I  canna'  say,  but  he  is 
clean  deranged,  and  gangs  on  talkin'  to 
himsel'  !  And  sometimes  he  croons  a  bit 
tune  that  would  bring  tears  to  your  een, 
although  they  hadna'  grat  for  twenty  year." 

11  He  is  delirious,  then  ?  " 

"  Ou  aye.  Fair  deleerious,  poor  young 
man,  and  I'm  no'  a  wizard,  but  I  think 
that  he  maun  hae  got  it,  or  at  any  rate 
aggravated  it  that  night  he  was  out  in  the 
thunder  and  rain,  and  that  he  cam'  on  poor 
Miss  Graham  struck  stone  blind  sitting  on 
a  desolate  hill-side  under  the  drooking  rain 
and  the  rampageous  thunder.  But  ye' 11 
ha'  heard  a'  aboot  it,  and  ye,  maybe,  can 
tell  me  how  she  is,  poor  young  leddy  !  for 
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ever  since  the  first  day  he's  been  ill,  I  hae 
na'  been  able  to  get  out  to  Falcloon, 
although  he  asks  even  on  about  her  poor 
een.  But  the  first  day  he  insisted  upon 
my  trotting  away  out  to  Faldoon  House, 
and  gi'en  his  compliments,  and  asking 
how  Miss  Graham  was,  and  what  the  doctor 
from  London  had  said." 

"  What  does  he  rave  about,  Mrs.  Flint  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well  about  everything,  sir. 
He's  no'  particular  to  stick  to  ae  subject, 
ony  mair  than  the  dictionary  ;  but  it  would 
mak'  ye  wae  to  see  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks  now  and  then." 

"  What  does  he  weep  for  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mony  things  that  he  has  nae  need 
to  greet  about,"  answered  Mrs.  Flint 
evasively,  for  she  felt  that  Sir  John  was 
attempting  to  extract  information  which 
was  not  altogether  required  for  the  satis- 
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faction  of  a  kindly  sympathy  with  the 
illness  of  her  lodger. 

"  Had  he  shown  any  symptoms  before 
that  night  of  the  thunderstorm  ?  Was  he 
at  all  ill  previously,  or  was  he  peculiar  in 
his  manner  or  conversation  ?  But  perhaps 
you  did  not  remark." 

"  Oh,  I'm  no'  a  weazle,  but  I  hae  twa 
een,  and  I  may  say  that  I  did  remark  Mr. 
Ardwell — no'  in  an  impertinent  way,  but 
civilly,  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  was 
never  a  more  agreeable  and  pleasant  gen- 
tleman came  within  a  door.  As  for  his 
being  ill,  I  canna'  say,  but  I  never  saw 
aught  eccentric,  as  ye  ca'  it,  except  that 
he  was  a  great  deal  more  ceevil  than  ither 
folk,  and  that,  forbye,  he  played  on  that 
piano  o'  his  mair  like  an  angel  than  a 
human  being." 

"  Then  you  ascribe  his  illness  to  his 
exposure  upon   the   night   he    discovered 
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Miss  Graham  ?  ''  remarked  Sir  John,  bring- 
ing the  conversation  back  to  a  subject 
which  interested  him  more  than  Mr. 
Ard well's  good  qualities. 

"Weel,  sir,  I  do,  and  nae  wonder. 
When  he  cam'  in  here  he  was  as  wet  as  if 
he  had  been  dragged  through  water,  and 
he  had  lost  his  hat,  and  his  beautiful  long 
brown  hair  was  hanging  down  as  wet  as  it 
could  be,  and  he  had  been  running  into 
Inverkeith  for  Dr.  Arbwith,  and  waiting 
at  Falcloon  until  he  heard  about  Miss 
Graham,  and  then  sitting  in  Dr.  Arbwith's 
gig  in  his  wet  clothes,  and  driving  through 
the  cauld  night.  It  would  ha'  been  a 
matter  o'  wonder  to  me,  if  he  hadna'  been 
ill." 

"  Is  there  any  danger  ?  " 

"Well,  Dr.  Arbwith  thinks  it's  no'  a 
very  bad  case,  but  he  says  he  maun  wait 
and  see,  and  that  it  will  be  hard  to  say 
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for  a  week  or  twa  whether  lie  will  get  over 
it  or  no'." 

"  Is  he  in  want  of  anything?" 

"  Sir  John  Wardour,  I  do  keep  lodgings, 
but  I'm  no'  come  that  low  that  I  would 
see  a  fellow- creature  lie  afore  my  een  and 
want  for  onything,  and  especially  no'  Mr. 
Ardwell !  " 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  give  offence,  but  I 
thought  that  perhaps  you  might  be  unable 
to  procure  fruit  for  him.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  cares  for  it,  but  if  he  does,  and 
you  thought  it  would  do  him  no  harm,  I 
would  send  him  some  from  Kinskerth. 
It's  no  use  there,  and  I  should  like  him  to 
have  it." 

Mrs.  Flint,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
getting  angry,  was  mollified  by  Sir  John's 
politeness,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  said,  "  A  bit  grape  or  such  like 
might  moisten  his  poor  mouth,  which  was 
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as  dry  as  a  desert,  and  it's  very  good  o' 
you  thinking  o't." 

"  If  there  is  anything  else  you  think  of, 
and  that  cannot  be  procured  in  Inverkeith, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  it  from  Edin- 
burgh, if  you  will  only  let  me  know." 

"  It's  very  kind  o'  you,  sir  !  " 

"Not  at  all.  By  the  way,  you  said  he 
had  been  anxious  for  you  to  go  out  to 
Faldoon  to  inquire  for  Miss  Graham.  Is 
that  so?" 

"Yes,  sir,  as  was  natural  after  finding 
the  poor  lassie  sitting  by  her  lane  on  a 
bare  hill." 

"Well,  I  think  it  might  gratify  him  if 
you  sent  some  one  out  to  make  inquiries, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  pay  any  one  who 
will  become  your  messenger.  Only  re- 
member one  thing,  don't  allow  your  mes- 
senger to  say  anything  about  Mr.  Ardwell's 
illness  to  the  servants  or  any  one  at  Fal- 
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doon,  for  it  might  reach  Miss  Graham's 
ears ;  and  as  she  would  be  sure  to  ascribe 
his  illness  to  his  exposure  in  doing  her  a 
service,  it  would  add  to  the  sorrow  which 
she  has  at  present  to  bear.  And  the 
medical  men  say,  that  above  all  things  it 
is  important  to  keep  her  spirits  up." 

"  Very  considerate  o'  you,  Sir  John,  and 
I'll  mind  what  ye  say  and  send  out  no 
jabbering  hissy,  for  they're  a'  alike  now-a- 
days.  I  had  ane,  and  I'll  never  hae 
anither  within  my  door  until  I'm  at  the 
last  gasp,  a  slaistering,  dawdling  thing, 
gude  for  naething  but  gossiping  wi'  men- 
folk about  the  door  on  summer  nights." 

"  And  it  might  be  as  well,  Mrs.  Flint,  to 
talk  as  little  about  Mr.  Ardwell's  illness  as 
possible,  because  it  might  indirectly  come 
to  Miss  Graham's  ears,  and,  as  you  can 
understand,  she  has  quite  enough  of 
distress  already." 
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"Ou  aye,"  answered  Mrs.  Flint,  who 
would  have  taken  offence  at  the  first  part 
of  the  sentence,  which  gave  her  advice, 
and  counselled  discreetness,  had  it  not 
been  followed  by  the  deference  to  her 
opinion  in  the  latter  part,  which  implied 
more  than  the  words  expressed,  from  the 
way  in  which  Sir  John  uttered  them. 

"lam  sure  Mr.  Ar  dwell  is  most  fortu- 
nate in  being  in  your  house,  Mrs.  Flint," 
he  said  as  he  rose  to  go.  "  Will  you  give 
that  to  your  children  ?  ' '  and  he  held  out  a 
gold  piece. 

"  I  hae  nae  wanes  o'  my  own,  Sir  John, 
but  I'm  muckle  obleeged  for  your  kindness. 
I  think  it's  just  because  I  hae  nae  bairns, 
that  I  hae  took  the  mair  to  Mr.  Ardwell." 

cc  Never  mind  whether  you  have  bairns 
of  your  own,  but  you  have  nephews  and 
nieces,  I  dare  say,  and  they  will  be  as  fond 
of  sweets  as  other  children." 
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Mrs.  Flint  had  nephews  and  nieces  who 
had  upon  many  occasions  shown  a  fine 
taste  for  bull's-eyes,  and  to  indulge  whose 
passion  for  sweet  things  Mrs.  Flint  was— 
when  they  paid  her  a  visit — in  the  habit 
of  sacrificing  various  pieces  of  rag,  which 
might  have  been  useful  for  her  patch-work, 
to  them  that  they  might  go  and  barter 
them  with  the  man  who  went  round  with 
a  kind  of  viscous  toffy  in  a  box  and  a 
barrow,  and  who  rang  a  little  bell  through 
the  streets  to  collect  the  luxuriously 
inclined,  if  at  the  same  time  the  luxuriously 
inclined  were  possessors  of  rags. 

So  Mrs.  Flint  took  the  money  with  the 
idea  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some 
expenses  connected  with  Mr.  ArdweLTs 
illness,  which  this  sum  would  help  her  to 
defray,  and  with  a  resolution  to  give  a  large 
donation  of  excellent  rags  tv^  the  little  rela- 
tions when  next  they  came  to  see  her,  in  lieu 
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of  the  sovereign  which  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

When  Sir  John  was  gone,  and  Mr. 
Flint  had  oome  downstairs  from  Mr.  Ard- 
well's  room,  where  he  had  been  sitting, 
not  altogether  dry-eyed,  listening  to  the 
poor  boy's  ravings,  Mrs.  Flint  burst  into  a 
eulogy  of  Sir  John  War  dour,  which  greatly 
astonished  her  husband. 

"Andrew,"  she  said,  "  you're  a  fool,  and 
you  have  been  ganging  about  abusing  Sir 
John,  as  if  he  was  the  deevil  incarnate,  and 
makin'  out  that  he's  a  tyrant,  and  an 
oppressor  of  the  poor,  and  a  devourer  o' 
widows'  houses,  and  I  kenna'  what  forbye ; 
and  he's  as  nice  as  can  be.  He's  been 
here  asking  for  Mr.  Ardwell,  and  he's 
gauin'  to  send  in  sor°e  grapes  and  straw- 
berries to  him,  and  if  there's  ony thing  that 
he  wad  like  that  canna  be  got  in  Inver- 
keith,    he'll    send     to     Edinburgh    for't. 

VOL.    I.  t 
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There  !  what  do  ye  say  to  that,  Andrew  ? 
Ye'll  no'  be  so  sair  on  the  aristocracy  after 
that,  I'm  thinking  else  ye're  an  ungrateful 
man !  " 

But  Mr.  Flint  had  not  spent  all  his 
life  in  confirming  his  political  principles  by 
talking  about  them  for  nothing,  and  put- 
ting his  hands  very  deep  into  his  pockets 
with  an  air  of  determination,  he  said, — 

"  Hoot,  Betsey,  ye  hae  been  glamoured. 
I  wish  I  had  been  here  to  say  a  word  to 
Sir  John.  No'  that  I  dinna  ken  my  posi- 
tion. I  would  ha'  been  as  ceevil  as  could 
be,  but  I  might  ha'  had  a  word  or  twa  to 
say  about  the  High  Cleugh  farm." 

Mrs.  Flint  had  no  pockets  to  steady  her 
character  in,  but  she  put  her  arms  akimbo, 
and  so  got  the  benefit  of  a  kind  of  flying 
buttress  which  gave  her  a  certain  amount 
of  confidence,  and  said, — 

"Andrew,  it's  my  opinion  ye're  a  haveril. 
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Ye  gang  on  talkin'  about  things  that  dinna 
concern  ye,  and  that  1'se  warrant  ye  dinna 
understand.  And  there's  one  thing  cer- 
tain, that  I've  heard  ye  ower  and  ower 
again  ca'  Sir  John  a'  manner  o'  names, 
and  here  he  sat  on  that  very  chair,  and 
was  as  ceevil-spoken  as  a  gentleman  need 
be,  and  I  take  folk  as  I  find  them." 

"  Hoot,  woman,  tak'  them  as  ye  find 
them  oot,  and  ye'll  be  a  gude  bit  nearer 
the  truth.  But  ye're  standing  jawing 
there,  and  ye  might  be  upstairs  bein'  o' 
use." 

"  It's  just  like  yer  doited  head,  ne'er  to 
mind  what  ye  cam'  down  to  say.  Ye 
think  ye're  awesome  gleg  at  politics,  but 
gie  me  a  man  wha  has  common  sense  and 
wha  can  rule  his  tongue,  and  I  wud  na' 
gie  a  button  for  yer  statesmen,  wha  are  a 
misbegotten  set  o'  men,  got  by  popularity 
out  o'  bribery,  and  as  bad  on  ae  side  as  on 
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the  titter.  Bat  here  ye  hae  been  lettin' 
me  forget  that  poor  young  man  and  keep- 
ing me  to  listen  to  your  havers  about 
institutions,  and  such  like  daft  foolery. 
Stand  out  o'  my  way !  " 

And  with  much  incensed  dignity  she 
passed  out  of  the  kitchen,  leaving  her 
polemical  spouse  with  a  consciousness  that, 
with  all  the  arguments  on  his  side,  he  had 
had  the  worst  of  it. 
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